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THE  CROWINGSHIELD  HOUSE  AT  DANVERSPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS.  (1798-1803.) 
Detail  of  Entrance. 


I he  chaste  simplicity  and  beauty  of  this  entrance  doorway  and  window  overhead  are  well  indicated 
in  this  picture.  Indeed,  of  all  the  three-story  houses  produced  in  this  section,  this  dwelling 
seems  to  be  the  most  perfectly  proportioned,  and  at  the  same  time  the  simplest,  example. 
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THREE-STORY  COLONIAL  HOUSES  OF 

NEW  ENGLAND 

By  FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN 

This  article  was  a part  of  the  original  manuscript  on  “ Colonial  Houses  of  New  England"  contributed  by  Mr.  Brown  for  the  second  number  of 
The  Monograph  Series.  Because  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  illustrations  which  had  been  collected  and  the  limited  space  available  in  a 
single  issue  in  which  to  present  them , the  material  was  more  closely  classified  and  one  Monograph  devoted  to  the  smaller  houses  of  early  date  and 
another  to  the  three-story  dwellings  as  herewith  shown.  Mr.  Brown  is  ati  architect  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. — Editor’s  Note. 
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THE  Colonial  dwellings  of  New  England 
group  themselves  naturally  into  three 
definite  physical  classifications.  There 
is  first  the  small  cottage  one  story  and  a half 
high,  an  early  and  more  primitive  type  found 
in  the  smaller  and  less  wealthy  communities  or 
in  the  country.  This  kind  of  cottage  is  typical 
of  certain  sections,  such  as  part  of  Maine  and 
Cape  Cod;  and  certain  fisher  villages,  such  as 
Biddeford  Pool,  Marblehead,  portions  of  Glou- 
cester and  other  towns.  Some  of  these  cottages 
are  essentially  charming,  but  they  possess  little 
value  except  the  incidental  detail  for  most 
architectural  work  of  the  current  day. 

There  is,  secondly,  the  larger  house  of  two 
stories  and  roof,  containing  generally  an  attic 
story.  This  house  may  be  of  the  simplest  pos- 
sible type  of  pitch  roof  with  end  gable,  typical 
of  the  larger  farmstead;  or,  in  order  to  provide 
more  space  on  the  third  floor,  the  gable  may  be 
developed  in  the  familiar  gambrel  roof.  Or, 
this  same  type  of  house  may  itself  easily  ex- 
tend into  the  larger,  more  spacious  and  pre- 
tentious abode  of  the  landed  proprietor,  wealthy 
merchantman  or  shipowner,  where  we  find  the 
most  beautiful  architectural  details  that,  for 
delicacy,  refinement  and  restraint,  have  not 
elsewhere  been  equalled  under  any  other  con- 
ditions on  this  continent  and  never  surpassed. 

In  New  England  there  was  little  tendency  to 
develop  the  type  of  mansion  familiar  through- 
out the  South.  The  central  house  with  ex- 
tended wings  on  both  sides  is  rarely  found, 


except  in  some  uncommon  instances,  such  as  the 
Black  House  at  Ellsworth,  or  the  Governor  Gore 
mansion  outside  of  Boston.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  unbalanced  development  of  a big  house 
with  one  wing  is  very  often  seen,  particularly 
in  such  sections,  for  instance,  as  the  Old  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  or  in  Salem,  or  wherever  con- 
siderable wealth  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  leading  merchants  or  families  of  that 
time.  In  these  more  crowded  and  larger  Co- 
lonial cities,  however,  this  wing  extension  gen- 
erally developed  at  the  back  of  the  main  house — 
rather  than  extended  parallel  with  the  street 
frontage — and  there  it  often  grew  until  it  pro- 
duced a well-defined  enclosure  surrounding  a 
servants’  courtyard  at  the  back  or  one  side  of 
the  main  house.  This  tendency  is  definitely  in- 
dicated in  the  Royall  House,  and  even  more 
clearly  in  some  of  the  old  Providence  and  Port- 
land houses,  or  the  Pierce-Nichols  house  at 
Salem,  for  instance.  While  the  New  England 
mansion  of  this  type  developed  many  interest- 
ing details  of  handling,  its  general  exterior  archi- 
tectural treatment  remained  nevertheless  fairly 
balanced  and  formal,  and,  within  the  rigid  out- 
lines prescribed  bv  custom,  no  very  great  varia- 
tion of  design  or  parti  was  possible.  It  there- 
fore came  naturally  to  be  that,  when  in  New 
England  a still  larger  dwelling  was  demanded 
by  conditions,  it  rather  took  the  form  of  the 
three-story  house  than  attempted  to  extend  a 
second  ell  or  wing  to  balance  the  one  formerly 
thrown  out,— and  this  type  of  dwelling,  pos- 
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sessing  peculiar  architectural  difficulties  of  its 
own  for  solution,  came  soon  to  be  recognized  as 
a third  principal,  characteristic  type  that  dis- 
tinguished some  of  the  later  houses  of  New  Eng- 
land that  were  generally  built  just  previous  to, 
or  immediately  after,  the  year  1800.  That  the 
type  was  not  exclusively  to  be  found  in  any  one 
locality  is  proved  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions, which  have  been  selected  purposely  to 
illustrate  the  considerable  geographical  area 
from  which  the  material  was  drawn,  and  have 
intentionally  avoided  reproducing  any  of  the 


the  entrance  was  published.  This  house  was 
built  in  1760  and  was  very  soon  after  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  third  story  in  a treatment 
that  on  its  architectural  side,  by  the  way,  is 
sufficiently  simple  and  direct  to  be  quite  con- 
vincing. 

The  problem  of  undertaking  to  increase  the 
Colonial  house  to  three  stories  in  height  and 
retain  its  usual  and  nearly  square  proportions 
in  plan,  is  one  that  might  well  cause  the  archi- 
tectural designer  to  pause  and  carefully  regard 
the  difficulties  presented  by  the  problem  of 
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THE  HAVEN  HOUSE  AT  PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Built  about  1800. 

The  porch  and  doorway,  window  caps  and  cornice 
help  to  relieve  the  squareness  of  the  design. 


most  familiar  and  well-known  three-story  struc- 
tures in  Salem,  or  selecting  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  most  important  or  suggestive  ex- 
amples from  Portsmouth,  Portland,  or  the  other 
larger  New  England  communities. 

In  this  connection  it  is  perhaps  instructive  to 
refer  to  two  earlier  Monographs,  one  contain- 
ing the  Isaac  Royall  House  at  Medford  (Vol.I, 
No.  2) , which  is  distinctly  of  a foreign  and  more 
palatial  three-story  type,  suggesting  the  South- 
ern treatment  of  the  central  buildingwith  wings, 
which  dates  from  as  early  as  1 732 ; and  the  other 
recalling  the  Bishop  Apthorp  House  in  Cam- 
bridge (Yol.  1 1 , No.  2),  of  which  only  a detail  of 


making  such  a box-like  structure  attractive 
and  consistent  with  his  Colonial  ideals.  Such 
a square  and  uncompromising  house  as  the  old 
Haven  homestead  at  Portsmouth,  for  instance, 
contains  little  architectural  relief  from  its  rec- 
tangular proportions  except  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  caps  of  the  windows,  the  delicate 
arched  detail  of  the  very  broad  and  overhanging 
cornice,  and  the  balustrade,  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  porch  at  least,  has  every  suggestion  of  being 
a more  modern  addition  to  the  design.  Here 
the  original  builders  evidently  felt  that  they 
could  do  no  less  than  make  a virtue  of  necessity 
and  so  give  to  the  porch  and  doorway  all  the 
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emphasis  of  dignity  and  height  that  the  house 
facade  made  possible,  their  only  attempt  at 
diminishing  the  height  being  found  in  the  low 
third-story  windows,  only  two  panes  of  glass 
high. 

The  Woodbury  mansion  near  Portsmouth 
indicates  a more  conscientious  endeavor  to 
relieve  the  box-like  exterior  proportions  of  the 
dwelling  by  the  horizontal  bands,  the  increase 
in  height  of  the  first  and  second  story  windows, 
and  the  balconies  used  across  the  front.  Again, 
dignity  and  simplicity,  with  great  refinement 


ment  and  simplicity  in  design  and  proportion. 
Seen  as  it  appears  in  these  photographs,  with- 
out blinds  or  shutters,  and  largely  minus  paint, 
it  nevertheless  commands  attention  and  re- 
spect from  these  very  sterling  qualities  of  a 
majestic  consciousness  of  innate  beauty  and 
serenity  of  proportion  and  refinement  of  detail. 

Rather  earlier  in  date  than  most  of  these 
other  houses  (as  indicated  by  its  bold  and  virile 
moulding  section  and  heavy  window  caps)  is 
Elmwood  in  Cambridge.  With  the  fenestration 
rather  more  gracefully  composed,  and  with  only 


GOVERNOR  WOODBURY  MANSION  NEAR  PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSH I RE. 

Built  in  1809  by  Captain  Samuel  Ham.  Purchased  by  Levi 
Woodbury  (Governor  of  New  Hampshire  1823-1824)  in  1839. 


of  proportion,  are  indicated, — particularly  in 
the  details  of  the  porch,  where  the  balustrade 
is  even  more  obviously  a modern  addition,  al- 
though the  roof  balustrade  with  its  halved 
balusters  seems  more  consistently  to  belong 
to  the  original  design.  This  house  is  greatly 
favored  by  setting  in  a rather  beautiful  grove, 
where  the  unkempt  terraces  and  tree  surround- 
ingsadd  greatly  to  its  interest  and  attractiveness. 

At  Danversport  still  stands  an  old  house, 
much  battered  by  wind  and  weather  in  its  ex- 
posed location,  of  less  depth  in  plan  than  is 
usual  with  the  three-story  house,  and  with  far 
more  than  the  usual  chaste  beauty  of  refine- 


what  adventitious  and  incidental  element  of 
balance  is  obtained  from  the  porch  on  one  side 
and  the  one-story  service  wing  on  the  other, 
this  house  ventures  sturdily  to  win  approbation 
solely  by  means  of  the  rather  unusual  treatment 
of  entrance  and  second-story  window  overhead, 
— which,  in  its  present  form  at  least,  is  largely 
a conjectural  reproduction  of  what  may  have 
been  its  original  design. 

One  of  the  most  unusually  interesting — and 
also  surprisingly  little  known — houses  near 
Boston  is  the  Baldwin  house  at  Woburn,  which 
is  in  some  ways  more  pretentious  and  elaborate 
in  treatment  and  detail  than  any  other  example 
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of  the  three-story  type  to  be  found  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Boston.  The  siding  of  this  house  is 
entirely  treated  in  imitation  of  the  effect  of 
stone  divisions;  the  corner  pilasters  are  given 
an  entasis  that  is  more  nearly  a “belly”;  the 
architraves  impinge  upon  a delicately  moulded 
cornice;  the  roof  balustrade  is  typical,  in  the 
refinement  of  its  baluster  shape  and  halving,  of 
its  comparatively  old  period;  and  finally,  the 
entrance  feature  and  Palladian  window — while 
the  former  is  somewhat  injured  by  its  extra 


cap  design  is  here  laid  aside  for  a sturdy  and 
bold  virility  that  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
rather  surprising.  In  this  particular  case  an 
incidental  defect  is  noted  in  the  fact  that, 
some  time  or  other,  the  front  columns  of  the 
entrance  porch  have  been  replaced  by  crudely 
turned  shafts,  and  the  bases  of  the  former  fluted 
columns  have  been  utilized  in  place  of  the  pre- 
sumably exposed  capitals.  The  balustrade  here 
goes  back  to  a break  in  the  roof  that  suggests 
a monitor  deck  treatment:  rather  a more  con- 


THE  CROWINGSH I ELD  HOUSE  AT  DANVERSPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Built  by  Nathan  Reed  between  1798,  when  he  purchased  this  part  of  Governor  Endicott’s  old  “Orchard  Farm,”  and 
1803,  when  he  finished  his  term  in  Congress.  The  house  was  afterward  owned  by  Captain  Crowingshield  and  Captain 
Benjamin  Porter.  In  the  pond  in  front  of  the  dwelling  the  first  owner  experimented  with  a paddle-wheel  steamboat. 


width  and  both  are  in  detail  and  size  better 
suited  to  a two-story  than  a three-story  type 
of  house — yet  remain  nevertheless  so  interesting 
and  suggestive  for  the  architect  as  to  make  it 
nearly  unique  in  importance  among  the  treat- 
ments of  this  type  of  house  to  be  found  in  New 
England. 

AtNorth  Andover  isan  exampleof  a McIntyre 
three-story  house  less  well  known  than  the  ex- 
ample in  Salem  itself.  McIntyre,  when  work- 
ing on  a house  of  this  type,  evidently  followed 
his  book  very  closely  for  his  proportions  and 
details, — the  well-known  refinement  of  his  carv- 
ing in  mantelpieces  and  gate-posts  and  door- 


sistent  and  plausible  location  for  this  mode  of 
roof  adornment.  The  fence-posts  of  the  gate 
at  the  rear  of  the  house  were  brought  from 
Salem  to  their  present  location,  and  are  — as 
was  of  course  to  be  expected! — also  attributed 
to  the  much  over-worked  and  omnipresent 
Samuel  McIntyre  himself. 

The  John  Peirce  house  at  Portsmouth  is 
one  of  the  well-known  examples  of  this  type 
of  structure;  and,  despite  the  abominable  en- 
trance porch,  its  chaste  simplicity  and  beauty 
of  detail  and  moulding  ornamentation  amply 
serve  to  retain  its  interest  for  the  student  of 
good  architecture. 


( Continued  on  page  10) 


“ELMWOOD,”  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL, 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Detail  of  Front. 

The  door  itself  is  of  recent  inspiration,  and  some  parts  of  the  entrance  feature  are  executed  in  new 
woodwork.  How  far  they  exactly  reproduce  the  original,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  determine. 
This  photograph  clearly  shows  the  omission  of  corner  boards  and  treatment  of  siding  at  the  angles. 


ELMWOOD/’  RESIDENCE  OF  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  house  is  supposed  originally  to  have  been  built  (in  what  was  then  old  Watertown)  either  by  John  Stratton  in  1760  or  by  Colonel  Thomas 
Oliver  in  1770  or  1780.  One  of  the  latter  dates  appears  the  more  probable.  The  one-story  addition  shown  at  the  left  is  of  recent  date. 


THE  KITTREDGE  HOUSE,  NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Attributed  to  Samuel  McIntyre,  and  very  similar  to  the  design  of  the  Pierce-Nichols  House  in  Salem,  built 
by  him  in  1780  or  1782.  The  same  heavy  detail  and  corner  pilaster  treatment  are  found  in  both  structures. 
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Simplest  — and  most  beautiful — of  all  the 
houses  of  this  type  is  the  Boardman  house  at 
Portsmouth.  Evidently  the  designer  had  merely 
in  mind  to  carry  out  a design  such  as  had  been 
elsewhere  used  on  a brick  facade,  substituting 
plank  boarding  for  the  other  material,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  beautifying  his  whole 
composition  by  the  charming  grade,  attenuation 
and  refinement  of  the  columns  and  pilasters  in 
the  curved  porch  and  recessed  Palladian  window 
motif  overhead.  Such  delicacy  of  moulding 


treatment  and  simplicity  of  design  as  are  here 
shown  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  the 
heavier  material  and  the  larger  scale  of  a brick 
dwelling, — but  as  it  is,  this  house  remains  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful,  chaste  and  distin- 
guished instance  of  the  Puritan  treatment  of 
this  type  of  dwelling  to  be  found  in  the  New 
England  colonies,  and  so  should  serve  as  epi- 
logue and  apogee  to  this  brief  record  and  appre- 
ciation of  a type  of  Colonial  dwelling  unique  and 
restricted  to  this  section  of  North  America. 


Subjects  of  Previous  Numbers  of 

THE  WHITE  PINE  SERIES  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  MONOGRAPHS 


Vol.  I,  No.  i.  Colonial  Cottages. 

Vol.  I,  No.  2.  New  England  Colonial  Houses. 

Vol.  I,  No.  3.  Farm  Houses  of  New  Netherlands. 

Vol.  II,  No.  1.  Houses  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies. 
Vol.  II,  No.  2.  Domestic  Architecture  in  Massachusetts. 
Vol.  II,  No.  3.  Early  Houses  of  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley. 


Vol.  II,  No.  4.  A Suburban  House  and  Garage. 

Vol.  II,  No.  5.  Old  Woodbury  and  Adjacent  Domestic 
Architecture  in  Connecticut. 

Vol.  II,  No.  6.  Colonial  Architecture  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland. 


THE  COLONEL  LOAMMI  BALDWIN  HOUSE  AT  WOBURN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  owner  was  an  important  and  influential  officer  in  the  early  Colonies  and  the  discoverer  and 
improver  of  the  Baldwin  apple.  The  half  balusters  and  odd  belly  on  the  corner  pilasters, 
along  with  their  awkward  height  relation  to  the  windows,  are  all  to  be  noted  in  this  view. 


THE  COLONEL  LOAMMI  BALDWIN  HOUSE,  WOBURN,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Detail  of  Entrance. 

The  very  delicate  detail  shown  in  this  picture  and  the  small  scale  of  the  rusti- 
cated boarding  seem  inconsistent  with  the  width  of  the  entrance  feature 
and  the  size  of  the  whole  house.  The  glass  division  is  novel  and  unusual. 


THE  JOHN  PEIRCE  HOUSE,  COURT  STREET,  PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  Built  in  1799 

This  house  contains  an  excellent  example  of  the  old-fashioned  circular  staircase.  The  porch 
is  a regrettable  later  addition.  This  design  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  Bulfinch. 
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Although  the  beauty  of  detail  of  the  Palladian  window  does  not  appear  in 
this  photograph,  it  shows  at  least  the  delicacy,  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
attenuated  porch  columns,  and  the  refinement  of  the  detail  in  the  cornice  above 
and  in  the  equally  refined  mahogany  door  with  its  delicately  moulded  panels. 


DETAIL  OF  ENTRANCE  PORCH  AND  DOORWAY,  LANGLEY 
BOARDMAN  HOUSE,  PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  SECOND  WHITE  PINE 
ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 

( Programme  on  Following  Page ) 


THE  interest  manifested  in  the  first  White 
Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs 
Competition  was  so  great  that  we  are 
encouraged  to  offer  to  the  architects  and  drafts- 
men of  this  country  a similar  competition  again 
this  year,  choosing  as  subject  a house  of  some- 
what largersize  than  thefirst  problem, and  which 
therefore  offers  to  the 
competitors  greater  op- 
portunity for  variety  of 
treatment.  The  prop- 
erty on  which  the 
house  is  to  be  placed 
is  indicated  by  the  dia- 
gram on  this  page, 
which  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  con- 
ditions of  grade  and  of 
restrictions  are  those 
very  commonly  met 
with  in  suburban  work. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Editorof  the  White  Pine 
Series  of  Architectural 
Monographs  to  present 
a problem  which  may 
not  be  considered  too 
easy,  yet  which  is  just 
the  sort  of  building 
that  one  encounters 
in  every-day  practice. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem 
will  be  of  genuine  prac- 
tical interest  to  the 
architects  all  over  the 
country,  as  well  as  of 
great  benefit  to  the  con- 
testants. It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  White  Pine  Bureau  to  publish  the 
drawings  submitted  in  the  competition  in  such 
form  that  people  will  be  tempted  to  try  to  build 
without  the  services  of  an  architect.  The  prize 
and  mention  drawings,  however,  will  be  published 
in  the  August,  1917,  number  of  the  Monograph 
Series,  and  a copy  of  this  issue  will  be  sent  to 
each  competitor.  Following  the  precedent  es- 
tablished last  year,  an  exhibition  of  the  draw- 
ings will  be  held  in  some  of  the  larger  cities, 
if  the  architectural  standard  of  the  designs 
warrants  it.  One  of  the  leading  architectural 
journals  will  also  present  a selected  number  of 
the  most  interesting  drawings.  Where  drawings 
are  exhibited  or  published,  the  contestant’s  full 
name  and  address  will  be  given,  and  all  inquiries 
regarding  his  work  will  be  forwarded  directly 
to  him. 

The  competition  of  1916  showed  that  the 
contestants  felt  that  designs  following,  on 


DIAGRAM  OF  PLOT 


the  whole,  old  Colonial  work  would  alone  be 
acceptable  to  the  jury.  We  wish  to  assure 
intending  competitors  that  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case,  nor  should  it  be  so  con- 
sidered at  this  time,  although  we  believe 
that  the  possibilities  of  wooden  architecture 
have  in  no  other  historic  style  been  so  fully  ex- 
ploited as  in  the  Co- 
lonial. We  wish  to 
assure  all  competitors 
that  originality  of  treat- 
ment will  not  be  re- 
garded with  disfavor  by 
the  jury,  but  that  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  It 
has,  of  course,  been  the 
aim  of  the  White  Pine 
Monograph  Series  to 
present  to  the  architec- 
tural profession  of  the 
United  States  beauti- 
ful and,  where  possible, 
hitherto  unknown  ex- 
amples of  wooden  Co- 
lonial architecture,  with 
a view  to  demonstrate 
to  them  the  durability 
of  White  Pine  and  its 
plasticity  of  treatment, 
which  could,  perhaps, 
in  no  other  way  be  as 
well  shown  as  by  il- 
lustrations of  the  splen- 
did old  eighteenth-cen- 
tury houses  which  were 
built  of  White  Pine  and 
which  form  the  back- 
boneofthearchitectural 
styles  developed  in  this 
country.  Wehavehoped 
that  we  might  at  the  same  time  do  a real  ser- 
vice to  the  architectural  profession,  since  we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  extraordinary  growth  of  in- 
terest in  this  work  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  data  re- 
garding it.  We  have,  therefore,  been  led  to 
publish  as  much  as  we  could  collect  of  the  early 
material  which  was  of  real  artistic  quality. 

We  wish,  however,  to  repeat  that  the  fact 
that  the  Monograph  Series  has  been  entirely  con- 
cerned with  examples  of  Colonial  work  should 
not  influence  competitors  in  the  choice  of 
style  in  which  to  work,  and  any  variation  of 
treatment  from  the  traditional  which  is  sound 
architecture  and  shows  a proper  regard  for  the 
qualities  of  the  material  will,  we  are  assured, 
be  welcomed  by  the  jury. 

The  Jury  of  Award  will  meet  at  “The  Green- 
brier,” White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia, 
May  1 8th,  to  judge  the  submitted  designs. 
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The  White  Pine  Monograph  Series 
SECOND  ANNUAL  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 


PROGRAMME  FOR  A HOUSE  TO  COST  $12,500 

OUTSIDE  FINISH  TO  BE  OF  WHITE  PINE 


PRIZES  AND  MENTIONS 


Premiated  Design  will  receive  - - $750 

Design  placed  second  will  receive  - - $400 

Design  placed  third  will  receive  - - $250 

Design  placed  fourth  will  receive  - - $100 


1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Mention 


1 Charles  A.  Platt 
John  Russell  Pope 
Aymar  Embury  II 
Charles  Barton  Keen 
Wilson  Eyre 


All  Architects  and  Architectural  Draftsmen  are  cordially  invited  to  enter  this  Competition 
Competition  closes  at  5 p.m.,  Tuesday,  May  /,  1917 


PROBLEM  : The  design  of  a residence,  to  be  built  of  wood 
(all  the  outside  finish,  consisting  of  siding  and  corner  boards ; 
window  sash,  frames  and  casings;  outside  doors,  door  frames 
and  casings;  outside  blinds;  all  exposed  porch  and  balcony 
lumber;  cornice  boards,  brackets,  ornaments  and  mouldings, 
etc.,  not  including  shingles,  to  be  of  White  Pine),  for  all-year- 
round  occupancy  by  an  American  family  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  §5,000.  The  competitor  shall  assume  that  the 
family  is  of  average  size  and  is  one  of  taste  and  refinement, 
and  shall  provide  appropriate  accommodations  including  out- 
of-doors  sleeping  quarters. 

The  architectural  style  is  optional  and  the  plan  arrange- 
ment left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer. 

The  house  is  to  be  located  on  a rectangular  lot  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  two  streets  (see  diagram  on  preceding  page). 
The  lot  measures  i25'-o"  on  the  Main  street,  which  runs 
east  and  west,  and  20o'-o"  on  the  Secondary  street,  which 
leads  to  the  railroad  station.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  a 
restriction  which  provides  that  the  house  shall  not  be  erected 
nearer  than  thirty  feet  from  the  Main  and  twenty  feet  from 
the  Secondary  highway  property  line,  and  that  no  building 
may  be  placed  within  ten  feet  of  the  east  or  five  feet  from 
the  north  lot  line.  The  outlook  is  equally  desirable  in  all 
directions  and  the  neighboring  houses  of  the  usual  hetero- 
geneous character  of  design  obtaining  in  towns,  small  cities  or 
suburbs  of  large  cities.  Contestants  are  referred  to  the 
diagram  on  page  15  for  the  various  grade  levels  of  the  lot. 

The  total  cubage  of  the  house  and  porches  must  not  exceed 
55,000  cubic  feet. 

The  house  must  be  one  that  can  be  built  for  §12,500, 
and  the  design  must  therefore  be  of  such  character  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  about  its  cost. 

IT  IS  REQUIRED  TO  SHOW:  A pen-and-ink  perspective 
of  the  subject  at  % inch  scale  clearly  indicating  the  character 
of  the  exterior  finish.  Plans  of  the  first  and  second  floors 
at  1 s inch  scale,  blacked  in  solid,  with  the  dimensions  of  each 
room  given  in  good-sized  figures.  Two  elevations  at  ]/g 
inch  scale.  A cross  section  at  % inch  scale  showing  height  from 
basement  floor  through  all  roofs.  A key  plot  plan  at  small 
scale  showing  what  is  in  the  contestant’s  mind  as  the  desir- 
able development  of  the  entire  property.  Detail  drawings 
at  '.4  inch  scale  of  the  entrance  feature  and  of  the  fireplace 
side  of  the  dining-room.  Profiles  of  the  exterior  details  at 
3 inches  scale,  in  sufficient  number  to  present  the  subject 
adequately  and  attractively.  Graphic  scales  must  be  shown 
in  all  cases. 

JUDGMENT:  The  Jury  of  Award  will  consider  the  archi- 
tectural merit  of  the  design  and  the  ingenuity  shown  in  the 
development  of  the  plans;  the  fitness  of  the  design  to  express 
the  wood-built  house;  the  appropriateness  of  the  design  to 
the  given  site,  and  whether,  even  if  the  house  is  within  the 
prescribed  cubage,  it  can  be  built  for  §12,500. 

PRESENTATION:  Drawings  are  to  be  shown  on  two 
sheets  only.  Each  sheet  is  to  be  exactly  23  x 30  inches.  Plain 
border  lines  are  to  be  drawn  so  that  the  space  inside  them 


will  be  exactly  2 1 J4)  \2-j1/2  inches.  Whatman  or  similar  white 
paper  is  to  be  used.  Bristol  board  or  thin  paper  is  prohibited, 
and  no  drawings  are  to  be  presented  mounted.  All  drawings 
must  be  made  in  BLACK  ink.  Diluted  black  ink  is  partic- 
ularly prohibited.  Color  or  wash  on  the  drawings  will  not 
be  permitted.  All  detail  drawings  are  to  be  shown  on  one 
sheet.  It  is  especially  required  that  the  perspective  be  accu- 
rately plotted.  There  is  to  be  printed  on  the  drawings  as 
space  may  permit:  “DESIGN  FOR  A WHITE  PINE 
HOUSE  TO  COST  §12,500.”  The  drawings  are  to  be 
signed  by  a nom  de  plume  or  device.  On  the  sheet  containing 
the  floor  plans,  in  a space  measuring  4x5  inches,  enclosed 
in  a plain  border,  is  to  be  printed  the  contestant’s  calculation 
of  the  total  cubage. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  designs  that  may  be 
submitted  by  a contestant. 

COMPUTATIONS:  The  cubage  of  the  house  shall  be  the 
actual  number  of  cubic  feet  shown  by  the  design,  computed 
from  the  basement  floor  to  the  full  height  of  flat  roofs; 
or,  if  pitch  roofs,  the  finished  portions  of  the  attic  should  be 
included,  or  those  parts  which  might  be  finished.  All  measure- 
ments are  to  be  taken  to  the  outside  of  the  walls  and  founda- 
tions. One-story  open  porches  shall  be  figured  at  % actual 
cubage  above  ground  level.  One-story  wings  or  bays,  how- 
ever, or  enclosed  sleeping  porches  two  stories  high  shall  be 
figured  at  the  actual  cubage. 

The  cubage  of  each  design  will  be  carefully  checked  by  an 
architect  and  a contractor  engaged  by  the  Editor.  The  jury 
will  positively  not  consider  designs  which  exceed  55,000  cubic 
feet  or  which  do  not  in  all  other  respects  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  programme. 

DELIVERY  OF  DRAWINGS:  The  drawings  are  to  be 
rolled  in  a strong  tube  not  less  than  3 inches  in  diameter,  or 
enclosed  between  stiff  corrugated  boards,  securely  wrapped 
and  sent  to  RUSSELL  F.  WHITEHEAD,  EDITOR, 
132  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y„  to  reach 
him  on  or  before  Tuesday,  May  1,  1917.  Enclosed  with 
the  drawings  is  to  be  a sealed  envelope  bearing  on  the  out- 
side the  chosen  nom  de  plume  and  on  the  inside  the  true 
name  and  address  of  the  contestant.  Drawings  sent  by 
mail  must  be  at  the  first-class  postage  rate  as  required  by  the 
Postal  Regulations. 

RECEIPT  OF  DRAWINGS:  Designs  will  be  removed  from 
their  wrappers  by  the  Editor,  who  will  place  a number  upon 
each  drawing  and  the  corresponding  number  on  the  enclosed 
sealed  envelope  for  purposes  of  better  identification.  The 
envelopes  will  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Editor,  and 
will  not  be  opened  until  after  the  awards  have  been  made. 

THE  PRIZE  DESIGNS  are  to  become  the  property  of  The 
IVhitc  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs,  and  the  right 
is  reserved  by  this  publication  to  publish  or  exhibit  any  or 
all  of  the  others. 

RETURN  OF  DRAWINGS:  Unsuccessful  contestants  will 
have  their  drawings  returned,  postage  prepaid,  direct  from 
the  Editor’s  office. 


Contestants  arc  referred  to  the  preceding  page  for  plot  diagram  and  other  particular s 
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THE  PHELPS  HOUSE,  ANDOVER  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS.  1809-1812. 
Detail  of  Doorway  and  Entrance  Porch. 

This  view  shows  the  delicate  detail  of  the  fluted  porch  columns  and 
architraves,  the  turned  bed  moulds  and  carved  Doric  entablature. 
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ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  ADDISON  B.  LeBOUTILLIER 

Mr.  Le  Boutillier  was  born  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State.  He  began  his  architectural  practice  in  Chicago  and  did  some  work  in  connection 
with  the  World’s  Fair.  He  went  to  Boston  and  ajter  practising  for  himself  for  a while  became  a i7iember  of  the  firm  of  Fisher , Ripley  and 
Le  Boutillier.  Besides  his  architectural  work  he  has  done  a number  of  interesting  designs  for  book-plates,  covers,  etc.,  and  since  takingup  his  residence 


in  A ndover , several  years  ago,  he  has  made  a considerable  study  of  the 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 

THEtownsof  Andover  and  North  Andover, 
situated  in  the  valleysof  the  Merrimac  and 
Shawsheen  Rivers  and  occupying  about 
one-sixth  of  the  territory  of  Essex  County,  are 
historically  and  architecturally  interesting,  as 
since  their  foundation  in  1646  they  have  been 
typical  of  New  England  tradition  and  civilization. 

The  early  settlers,  coming  from  Cambridge, 
Salem,  Ipswich  and  Rowley,  wereahardy,  thrifty 
and  pious  people,  many  of  whose  dwellings  for- 
tunately remain  to  reflect  their  prosperity. 
Therefore,  in  this  community  may  be  traced, 
by  existing  examples,  the  development  of  New 
England  wooden  architecture,  from  the  humble 
farm  houses  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
stately  mansions  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 

From  the  original  settlement  of  scattered 
farms  the  town  grew  and  prospered,  in  spite  of 
hardships,  I ndian  wars  and  the  witchcraft  frenzy. 
Many  of  the  citizens  became  rich,  as  riches  were 
counted  in  those  days,  and  with  their  wealth 
came  comforts,  leisure  and  learning  of  the  true 
New  England  type.  “The  town  had  a grammar 
and  district  school,  two  churches  that  were 
crowded  on  Sunday  and  weekly  lecture  days. 
There  was  a social  library  in  the  North  Parish 
and  on  the  whole  the  town  of  Andover  was  as 
flourishing  as  any  inland  town  of  the  Common- 
wealth.” 

In  1778  Phillips  Academy  was  founded,  and 
some  years  later  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
These  were  established  upon  Andover  Hill,  at 
that  time  a rocky  upland  pasture.  Around  this 


architectural  history  of  this  old  Massachusetts  town. — Editor’s  Note. 

JULIAN  A.  BUCKLY 

nucleus  there  grew  up  in  the  space  of  fifty  years 
a remarkable  group  of  houses,  whose  occupants 
left  names  well  known  in  history,  literature  and 
theology.  Here,  in  1782,  Judge  Phillips,  the 
founder  of  the  Academy,  built  his  fine  three- 
story  “mansion  house’ ’ — which,  until  its  de- 
struction by  fire,  was  the  finest  house  on  the 
Hill.  The  finest  remaining  house,  and  one  of 
the  show  places  on  the  Hill,  is  the  “ President’s 
House,”  built  for  Dr.  Griffin,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  Seminary.  It  appears  that 
the  donor,  Mr.  William  Bartlet,  of  Newbury- 
port,  gave  Dr.  Griffin  carte  blanche,  and,  happily 
for  us,  he  took  him  at  his  word,  for  the  result, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustrations  (frontispiece 
and  page  9),  is  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of 
wooden  architecture.  Even  the  detail  view  of 
the  porch  and  doorway  gives  little  idea  of  the 
scale  of  this  design.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  parti- 
ally grasped  by  noticing  that  the  screen  door  is 
cut  a couple  of  feet  below  the  top  of  the  open- 
ing— that  being  evidently  considered  as  pro- 
viding ample  height  for  ordinary  occupants  to 
pass  in  and  out — as  indeed  it  does!  The  pro- 
portion of  the  house  is  so  well  kept,  the  detail 
of  the  porch  and  house  cornice,  the  arched 
windows  and  doors,  so  delicate  and  beautiful, 
that  the  spectator  is  unable  to  realize  the  un- 
usual height  of  the  story — unusual  even  at  the 
comparatively  late  date  of  this  example. 

The  two  towns  were  formerly  one  (originally 
called  “Cochichawicke”),  the  first  settlements 
being  at  what  are  now  called  North  Andover 
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and  “Frye  Village, ” where  more  examples  of 
houses  of  the  olden  type  are  to  be  found. 

Of  course  the  “Governor  Bradstreet  House” 
in  North  Andover  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
early  Massachusetts  dwellings.  While  many 
of  its  rooms  have  been  repanelled  and  ceiled, 
one  or  two  still  retain  the  old  English  type  of 
panelling  that  proves  its  great  antiquity.  Only 
its  somewhat  retired  location  prevents  this 
house  from  being  far  better  known  than  it  is, — 
especially  as  it  lies  almost  across  the  street  from 


the  same  year  as  the  house,  presumed  to  have 
been  begun  immediately  after  the  former  dwell- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire  in  July,  1666.  Tra- 
dition states  this  was  the  home  of  Simon  Brad- 
street,  who  came  to  America  with  Governor 
Winthrop  in  1 630  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Andover.  He  built  the  first  mill  on  the 
“Cochituate,”  near  its  junction  with  the  Merri- 
mac  River,  in  1644,  thus  founding  the  milling 
industriesof  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Salem,  when  he  is  supposed  to 


“GOVERNOR  BRADSTREET  HOUSE,”  NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Built  in  1667  by  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Andover,  Simon  Bradstreet,  afterwards  Deputy 
Governor  and  Governor.  It  was  also  the  home  of  the  first  woman  poet  of  America,  Anne 
Bradstreet,  and  survived  several  1 ndian  raids.  The  sash  in  the  lower  windows  are  not  original. 


the  old  Phillips  House,  with  its  entrance  door- 
way set  off-center  of  the  facade,  and  its  un- 
usually capacious  and  hospitable  gambrel  slopes, 
— a dwelling  which  would  be  of  interest  to 
many  tourists  because  of  its  associations  with 
Phillips  Brooks.  To  architects  it  may — per- 
haps— serve  as  some  palliation  to  record  that 
the  present  end  veranda  was  added  by  the  late 
H.  H.  Richardson. 

The  Bradstreet  House  is  the  only  dwelling 
now  existing  from  the  first  fifty-year  period  of 
Andover’s  settlement.  Its  frame  is  of  massive 
timbers,  its  walls  are  lined  with  brick,  and  the 
two  huge  elms  in  front  are  supposed  to  date  from 


have  relinquished  this  house  to  his  son,  Col. 
Dudley  Bradstreet,  as  the  dwelling  was  cer- 
tainly known  to  belong  to  him  until  his  death 
in  1702. 

In  the  “South  Parish,”  now  the  town  of 
Andover,  is  the  Abbot  farm  house,  standing 
beside  the  old  brook — and  the  newer  railroad 
embankment — at  the  left  of  the  track  just  as  the 
train  approaches  the  Andover  station.  With 
its  service  courtyard  thrown  out  around  the 
wonderful  old  elm  that  overhangs  the  road,  it 
makes  as  beautiful  and  picturesque  an  old  New 
England  farm  house  as  can  anywhere  be  found 
—despite  the  fact  that  the  old  brick  of  the 


THE  OLD  ABBOT  FARM  HOUSE,  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Dating  from  1685. 
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chimney  has  since  been  plastered  and  the  old 
window  sash  removed  or  changed. 

Of  the  gambrel  roof  type  of  house  this  locality 
furnishes  numerous  examples,  many  of  them 
with  that  short  upper  slope  which  seems  always 
to  provide  a certain  quaintness  of  aspect.  This 
is  to  be  noted  in  three  or  four  of  the  present 
illustrations — in  one  case,  at  least,  in  the  earlier 
type  with  small  windows,  and  in  another  and 
later  example  (shown  on  page  7)  with  an  un- 
usually fine  and  sturdy  hand-worked  cornice. 

Even  the  small  Colonial  cottage  is  represented 


along  the  range  of  sheds  added  at  the  rear.  This 
Swift  House  is  itself  a particularly  sturdy  and 
successful  example  of  later  Colonial  type,  with 
its  interesting  monitor  roof  treatment  and  virile 
detail.  The  same  sturdy  character  of  detail  ap- 
pears in  the  Abbot  House  doorway  on  Central 
Street,  with  the  Greek  fret  worked  into  the  soffit 
of  the  pediment  of  the  cornice  and  its  squat 
bellying  frieze.  The  Newman  House,  on  Andover 
Hill,  possesses  an  especially  well  worked 
out  order,  and  the  entrance  and  second-story 
Palladian  window  archway  are  enriched  by 


THE  PHILLIPS  HOUSE,  NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Built  by  the  Honorable  Samuel  Phillips  in  1752.  The  porch  covers  two  end  doorways,  both  with 
pediments  and  toplights.  The  one  in  the  center  of  the  gable  had  also  pilasters  and  supporting  brackets. 
The  smaller  door,  just  at  the  back  wall,  had  only  a surrounding  architrave,  but  boasted  eight  panels. 


bv  a charming  example — now  a tea-room  — in 
Andover  village;  while  the  old  Abbot  tavern, 
with  its  historical  associations,  although  it  has 
now  little  of  the  exterior  aspect  of  its  previous 
use,  yet  preserves  two  examples  of  that  partic- 
ular local  type  of  outer  vestibule,  frequently 
to  be  found  in  Andover,  where,  apparently,  the 
side  arched  window  was  a favorite  touch  of 
some  late  Colonial  builder. 

Not  only  this  tavern  but  the  little  tea-room 
and  the  old  Swift  House  on  Central  Street  both 
carry  this  type  of  arch  at  the  sides  of  the  vesti- 
bule. In  the  latter  house  it  is  also  worked  into 
the  pediment  over  the  entrance  door,  as  well  as 


ornamental  patterns  carefully  grooved  by  a 
carpenter’s  gouge  in  the  way  that  is  often  found 
in  local  work. 

Andover  also  provides  several  examples  of 
the  three-story  house  type,  of  which  the 
Kittredge  House  is  the  only  instance  that  has 
been  utilized  in  this  Monograph.  At  the  time 
of  its  construction  this  house  had  no  equal  for 
elegance  in  the  whole  “North  Parish,”  and  it 
was  rivalled  only  by  Judge  Phillips’s  mansion, 
then  recently  built — and  since  destroyed  — in 
the  “South  Parish.”  “ The  lofty  ceilings,  great 
hall  and  broad  staircase,  heavy  door  and  pon- 
derous brass  knocker,  the  avenue  of  trees  leading 
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to  the  front  entrance,  still  mark  it  as  a stately 
home,  of  a courtly  period  when  the  aristocratic 
ideas  of  old-country  traditions  still  held  in  the 
style  of  livingand  social  customsoftheColonies.” 

Oddly  enough,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
still  exist  in  Andover  so  many  old  dwellings,  no 
one  of  the  several  early  houses  of  worship  built 
by  the  settlers  has  come  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  first  “meeting  house”  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  near  the  old  “North  Burying 
Ground,”  where  in  1669  a “new  meeting  house” 
was  built  “with  upper  and  lower  galleries,”  and 
another  church  was  built  in  1 709  in  the  Andover 
“South  Parish.”  This  last  church  stood  until 
1734,  when  a second  building  was  erected  and 
occupied  until  1 787,  along  with  a parsonage— a 
gambrel  roof  house  now  occupied  as  a private 
residence.  Although  not  illustrated  in  this  Mon- 
ograph, its  quaint  construction  long  made  it  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  old  Andover  houses. 
Unfortunately,  this  meeting  house  was  demol- 


ished in  1835,  the  porch  removed  to  the  manu- 
facturing village  near  the  Merrimac  and  fitted 
up  as  part  of  a dwelling  house,  while  the  pew 
walls  made  a unique  fence  in  the  front  yard  of 
a neighboring  house,  west  of  the  common. 

However,  all  the  old  churches  have  disap- 
peared, and  so  only  the  old  dwellings  of  the 
town — many  more  examples  than  it  was  possible 
to  illustrate  in  these  pages — remain  to  provide 
an  architectural  background  into  which  can  be 
read  the  history  of  a New  England  farming 
community  and  its  gradual  progression  from 
prosperous  early  Colonial  to  more  recent  times. 
Fortunately,  the  modern  tremendous  milling 
industries  that  settled  in  this  district  — making 
Lawrence  so  famous  and  ugly! — chose  newer 
sites,  and  so  the  portly  old  farm  houses  of  the 
several  earlier  scattered  settlements  have  been 
spared  to  delight  us  with  a virile  architectural 
beauty  that  we  can  appreciate  even  while  we 
fail  in  equalling  it  to-day! 


THE  COL.  JAMES  FRYE  HOUSE,  NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Built  about  1730. 

The  windows,  and  perhaps  the  porch,  are  more  modern.  A huge  elm  — a famous  land- 
mark planted  in  1725  by  Chaplain  Frye — stood  near  this  house  until  quite  recently. 


THE  OLD  ABBOT  “TAVERN,”  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Reputed  to  have  been  built  about  1740. 

“Deacon  Isaac  Abbot’s  Tavern  on  the  Haverhill  Road,  where  Washington  breakfasted  on  the  morning  of  November  5, 
E789.”  1 he  two  vestibules,  of  the  peculiar  type  locally  so  prevalent  in  Andover,  are,  of  course,  later  additions. 


PHELPS  HOUSE  (OR  “PRESIDENT’S  HOUSE”),  ANDOVER  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

A stately  and  refined  dwelling  built  by  William  Bartlet,  of  Newburyport.  Begun  in  1809,  finished  in  1812. 
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THE  MANNING  HOUSE,  ON  PORTER  ROAD,  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Built  in  1758. 


"COL.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON  HOUSE,”  NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

This  house  was  built  by  Capt.  Timothy  Johnson,  and  by  him  given  in  1771  to  Col.  Samuel  Johnson,  his  son. 
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OLD  HOUSE  AT  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Squire  Jno.  Kneeland  occupied  this  house  about  1796.  Exact  date  of  building  unknown. 
It  is  a charmingly  informal  cottage,  now  known  as  the  " Rose  Cottage  Tea  Room.” 


THE  KITTREDGE  HOUSE,  NORTH  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Built  by  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  surgeon  in  Col.  Frye’s  regiment,  in  1784.  Attributed  to  Samuel  McIntyre. 
At  the  time  the  walls  of  this  house  were  raised,”  Dr.  Kittredge  had  colored  slaves  as  servants. 


Entrance  Porch.  Doorway. 

THE  MARK  H.  NEWMAN  HOUSE,  ANDOVER  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS.  THE  GEORGE  ABBOT  HOUSE,  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

•824.  1796. 


OLD  SWIFT  HOUSE,  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Built  in  1795. 

“Mr.  Swift  has  raised  his  house  and  partly  boarded  it,  which  is  all  that’s  new  among  us  that  I can  think  of. 

Extract  from  a letter  of  1795  that  establishes  the  date  of  this  structure. 


THE  OLD  SWIFT  HOUSE,  ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Built  in  1795- 
Detail  of  Side  Doorway  and  Vestibule. 

An  unusually  fine  example  of  the  type  of  vestibule,  with  its  small  overarched 
side  window,  that  is  distinctive  of,  and  local  to,  the  town  of  Andover. 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  WHITE  PINE 
ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 

( Programme  reprinted  on  following  page ) 


THE  creative  faculties  of  the  architectural 
designer  are  appealed  to  at  once  by  a 
competition  for  a house  to  be  built  of 
White  Pine.  There  are  limitless  possibilities 
afforded  to  express 
one’s  individuality 
when  working  with 
White  Pine,  which' has 
been  known  for  centu- 
ries as  a building  mate- 
rial which  lends  itself 
very  readily  to  all  out- 
side uses  in  house  con- 
struction, and  can  be 
easily  worked  into 
many  attractive  forms, 
mouldings  and  other 
embellishments.  We 
trust  therefore  that  the 
problem  which  is  pre- 
sented here  will  awaken 
the  imagination  and 
ingenuity  of  the  con- 
testants, and  that  the 
resulting  designs  may 
set  a new  standard  of 
excellence. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the 
Editor  of  theWhite  Pine 
Series  of  Architectural 
Monographs  to  present 
a problem  which  may 
not  be  considered  too 
easy,  yet  which  is  just 
the  sort  of  building 
that  one  encounters 
in  every-day  practice. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  solution  of  this  problem 
will  be  of  genuine  practical  interest  to  archi- 
tects all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  of  great 
benefit  to  the  contestants.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  White  Pine  Bureau  to  publish  the 
drawings  submitted  in  the  competition  in  such 
form  that  people  will  be  tempted  to  try  to  build 
without  the  services  of  an  architect.  The  prize 
and  mention  drawings,  however,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  August,  1917,  number  of  the 


Monograph  Series,  and  a copy  of  this  issue  will 
be  sent  to  each  competitor.  Following  the 
precedent  established  last  year,  an  exhibition 
of  the  drawings  will  be  held  in  some  of  the 

larger  cities,  if  the  ar- 
chitectural standard  of 
the  designs  warrants  it. 
One  of  the  leading  ar- 
chitectural journals  will 
also  present  a selected 
number  of  the  most  in- 
teresting drawings. 
Where  drawings  are  ex- 
hibited or  published, 
the  contestant’s  full 
name  and  address  will 
be  given, and  all  inquir- 
ies regarding  his  work 
will  be  forwarded  di- 
rectly to  him. 

The  competition  of 
1916  showed  that  the 
contestants  felt  that 
designs  following,  on 
the  whole,  old  Colonial 
work  would  alone  be 
acceptable  to  the  jury. 
We  wish  to  assure  in- 
tending competitors 
that  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case,  nor 
should  it  be  so  consider- 
ed at  this  time,  although 
we  believe  that  the  pos- 
sibilities of  wooden  ar- 
chitecture have  in  no 
other  historic  style  been 
so  fully  exploited  as  in  the  Colonial . We  wish  to 
assure  all  competitors  that  originality  of  treat- 
ment will  not  be  regarded  with  disfavor  by  the 
jury,  but  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  any 
variationof  treatment  fromthetraditional  which 
is  sound  architecture  and  shows  a proper  regard 
forthe  qualitiesof  the  material  will  be  welcomed. 

The  Jury  of  Award  will  meet  at  “ The  Green- 
brier,” White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia, 
May  1 8th,  to  judge  the  submitted  designs. 


The  subject  of  the  twelfth  Monograph  will  be  Old  Homes  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts 
With  text  by  RICHARD  ARNOLD  FISHER,  Architect 
Subjects  of  Previous  Numbers  of 

THE  WHITE  PINE  SERIES  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  MONOGRAPHS 


Vol.  I,  No.  1.  Colonial  Cottages - Joseph  Everett  Chandler 

Vol.  1,  No.  2.  New  England  Colonial  Houses Frank  Chouteau  Brown 

Vol.  I,  No.  3.  Farm  Houses  of  New  Netherlands Aymar  Embury  II 

Vol.  II,  No.  1.  Houses  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies  ------  Frank  E.  Wallis 

Vol.  II,  No.  2.  Domestic  Architecture  in  Massachusetts  -------  Julian  Buckly 

Vol.  II,  No.  3.  Early  Houses  of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  ------  Richard  B.  Derby 

Vol.  II,  No.  4.  A Suburban  House  and  Garage  - - --  --  --  - Report  of  Jury  of  Award 

Vol.  II,  No.  5.  Old  Woodbury  and  Adjacent  Domestic  Architecture  in  Connecticut  - - Wesley  S.  Bessell 

Vol.  II,  No.  6.  Colonial  Architecture  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  - - - - Charles  A.  Ziegler 
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The  IVhite  Pine  M onograph  Series 
SECOND  ANNUAL  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 


PROGRAMME  FOR  A HOUSE  TO  COST  $12,500 

OUTSIDE  FINISH  TO  BE  OF  WHITE  PINE 


PRIZES  AND  MENTIONS 


Premiated  Design  will  receive  - - $750 

Design  placed  second  will  receive  - - $400 

Design  placed  third  will  receive  - - $250 

Design  placed  fourth  will  receive  - - $100 


1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Mention 


I Charles  A.  Platt 
John  Russell  Pope 
Aymar  Embury  II 
Charles  Barton  Keen 
Wilson  Eyre 


All  Architects  and  Architectural  Draftsmen  are  cordially  invited  to  enter  this  Competition 
Competition  closes  at  5 p.m.,  Tuesday,  May  1 , iqij 


PROBLEM  : The  design  of  a residence,  to  be  built  of  wood 
(all  the  outside  finish,  consisting  of  siding  and  corner  boards; 
window  sash,  frames  and  casings;  outside  doors,  door  frames 
and  casings;  outside  blinds;  all  exposed  porch  and  balcony 
lumber;  cornice  boards,  brackets,  ornaments  and  mouldings, 
etc.,  not  including  shingles,  to  be  of  White  Pine),  for  all-year- 
round  occupancy  by  an  American  family  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  $5,000.  The  competitor  shall  assume  that  the 
family  is  of  average  size  and  is  one  of  taste  and  refinement, 
and  shall  provide  appropriate  accommodations  including  out- 
of-doors  sleeping  quarters. 

The  architectural  style  is  optional  and  the  plan  arrange- 
ment left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer. 

The  house  is  to  be  located  on  a rectangular  lot  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  two  streets  (see  diagram  on  preceding  page). 
The  lot  measures  i25'-o"  on  the  Main  street,  which  runs 
east  and  west,  and  200-0"  on  the  Secondary  street,  which 
leads  to  the  railroad  station.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  a 
restriction  which  provides  that  the  house  shall  not  be  erected 
nearer  than  thirty  feet  from  the  Main  and  twenty  feet  from 
the  Secondary  highway  property  line,  and  that  no  building 
may  be  placed  within  ten  feet  of  the  east  or  five  feet  from 
the  north  lot  line.  The  outlook  is  equally  desirable  in  all 
directions  and  the  neighboring  houses  of  the  usual  hetero- 
geneous character  of  design  obtaining  in  towns,  small  cities  or 
suburbs  of  large  cities.  Contestants  are  referred  to  the 
diagram  on  page  15  for  the  various  grade  levels  of  the  lot. 

The  total  cubage  of  the  house  and  porches  must  not  exceed 
55,000  cubic  feet. 

The  house  must  be  one  that  can  be  built  for  $12,500, 
and  the  design  must  therefore  be  of  such  character  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  about  its  cost. 

IT  IS  REQUI  RED  TO  SHOW:  A pen-and-ink  perspective 
of  the  subject  at  % inch  scale  clearly  indicating  the  character 
of  the  exterior  finish.  Plans  of  the  first  and  second  floors 
at  y$  inch  scale,  blacked  in  solid,  with  the  dimensions  of  each 
room  given  in  good-sized  figures.  Two  elevations  at  Y% 
inch  scale.  A cross  section  at  Y inch  scale  showing  height  from 
basement  floor  through  all  roofs.  A key  plot  plan  at  small 
scale  showing  what  is  in  the  contestant’s  mind  as  the  desir- 
able development  of  the  entire  property.  Detail  drawings 
at  Y inch  scale  of  the  entrance  feature  and  of  the  fireplace 
side  of  the  dining-room.  Profiles  of  the  exterior  details  at 
3 inches  scale,  in  sufficient  number  to  present  the  subject 
adequately  and  attractively.  Graphic  scales  must  be  shown 
in  all  cases. 

JUDGMENT:  The  Jury  of  Award  will  consider  the  archi- 
tectural merit  of  the  design  and  the  ingenuity  shown  in  the 
development  of  the  plans;  the  fitness  of  the  design  to  express 
the  wood-built  house;  the  appropriateness  of  the  design  to 
the  given  site,  and  whether,  even  if  the  house  is  within  the 
prescribed  cubage,  it  can  be  built  for  $12,500. 

PRESENTATION:  Drawings  are  to  be  shown  on  two 
sheets  only.  Each  sheet  is  to  be  exactly  23  x 30  inches.  Plain 
border  lines  are  to  be  drawn  so  that  the  space  inside  them 


will  be  exactly  2 1 % x 27  inches.  Whatman  or  similar  white 
paper  is  to  be  used.  Bristol  board  or  thin  paper  is  prohibited, 
and  no  drawings  are  to  be  presented  mounted.  All  drawings 
must  be  made  in  BLACK  ink.  Diluted  black  ink  is  partic- 
ularly prohibited.  Color  or  wash  on  the  drawings  will  not 
be  permitted.  All  detail  drawings  are  to  be  shown  on  one 
sheet.  It  is  especially  required  that  the  perspective  be  accu- 
rately plotted.  There  is  to  be  printed  on  the  drawings  as 
space  may  permit:  “DESIGN  FOR  A WHITE  PINE 
HOUSE  TO  COST  $12,500.”  The  drawings  are  to  be 
signed  by  a nom  de  plume  or  device.  On  the  sheet  containing 
the  floor  plans,  in  a space  measuring  4x5  inches,  enclosed 
in  a plain  border,  is  to  be  printed  the  contestant’s  calculation 
of  the  total  cubage. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  designs  that  may  be 
submitted  by  a contestant. 

COMPUTATIONS:  The  cubage  of  the  house  shall  be  the 
actual  number  of  cubic  feet  shown  by  the  design,  computed 
from  the  basement  floor  to  the  full  height  of  flat  roofs; 
or,  if  pitch  roofs,  the  finished  portions  of  the  attic  should  be 
included,  or  those  parts  which  might  be  finished.  All  measure- 
ments are  to  be  taken  to  the  outside  of  the  walls  and  founda- 
tions. One-story  open  porches  shall  be  figured  at  Y actual 
cubage  above  ground  level.  One-story  wings  or  bays,  how- 
ever, or  enclosed  sleeping  porches  two  stories  high  shall  be 
figured  at  the  actual  cubage. 

The  cubage  of  each  design  will  be  carefully  checked  by  an 
architect  and  a contractor  engaged  by  the  Editor.  The  jury 
will  positively  not  consider  designs  which  exceed  55,000  cubic 
feet  or  which  do  not  in  all  other  respects  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  programme. 

DELIVERY  OF  DRAWINGS:  The  drawings  are  to  be 
rolled  in  a strong  tube  not  less  than  3 inches  in  diameter,  or 
enclosed  between  stiff  corrugated  boards,  securely  wrapped 
and  sent  to  RUSSELL  F.  WHITEHEAD,  EDITOR, 
132  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  to  reach 
him  on  or  before  Tuesday,  May  1,  1917.  Enclosed  with 
the  drawings  is  to  be  a sealed  envelope  bearing  on  the  out- 
side the  chosen  nom  de  plume  and  on  the  inside  the  true 
name  and  address  of  the  contestant.  Drawings  sent  by 
mail  must  be  at  the  first-class  postage  rate  as  required  by  the 
Postal  Regulations. 

RECEIPT  OF  DRAWINGS:  Designs  will  be  removed  from 
their  wrappers  by  the  Editor,  who  will  place  a number  upon 
each  drawing  and  the  corresponding  number  on  the  enclosed 
sealed  envelope  for  purposes  of  better  identification.  The 
envelopes  will  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Editor,  and 
will  not  be  opened  until  after  the  awards  have  been  made. 

THE  PRIZE  DESIGNS  are  to  become  the  property  of  The 
IVhite  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Monographs,  and  the  right 
is  reserved  by  this  publication  to  publish  or  exhibit  any  or 
all  of  the  others. 

RETURN  OF  DRAWINGS:  Unsuccessful  contestants  will 
have  their  drawings  returned,  postage  prepaid,  direct  from 
the  Editor’s  office. 


Contestants  are  referred  to  the  preceding  page  for  plot  diagram  and  other  particulars 
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THE  GOVERNOR  WILLIAM  HUMMER  HOUSE  AT  BYFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Detail  of  Entrance  and  Front  Facade. 

The  doorway  is  almost  Jacobean  in  character,  which  is  a type  seldom  found  in 
this  vicinity.  The  house  is  now  used  by  the  Head-master  of  Dummer  Academy. 
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OLD  HOUSES  IN  AND  AROUND 
NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  RICHARD  ARNOLD  FISHER 

Mr.  Fisher  was  born  in  the  Town  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and  has  practiced  architecture  in  Boston  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  at  first  by 
himself  and  later  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Fisher,  Ripley  and  Le  Boutillier.  He  has  made  a special  study  of  early  New  England  buildings 
and  has  restored  a number  of  old  houses,  in  Boston  and  elsexvhere  in  New  England. — Editor's  Note. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JULIAN  A.  BUCKLY 


THE  city  of  Newburyport  lies  a few  miles 
up-stream  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Merrimack,  which  forms  its  harbour,  and 
was,  at  one  period  of  its  early  and  greater  days, 
second  in  importance  only  to  Boston  among 
New  England  seaports.  This  was  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Massa- 
chusetts ships  were  to  be  seen  in  most  of  the 
harbours  of  the  world;  in  the  year  1804  it  is 
recorded  that  the  duties  collected  in  Massachu- 
setts exceeded  even  those  of  New  York.  This 
was  the  time  when  Newburyport  was  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity,  the  receipts  of  its  Cus- 
tom House  ranking  third  among  Massachusetts 
ports  of  entry,  and  its  imports  in  a single  month 
reaching  the  value  of  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a million  dollars.  In  the  year  1805  its  fleet 
numbered  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  ships 
and  other  vessels  of  good  size,exclusiveof  smaller 
craft  not  listed.  Shipbuilding  was  also  an  im- 
portant industry  there,  and  at  one  period  one 
hundred  vessels  were  under  construction  at  the 
same  time.  A number  of  frigates  and  sloops  of 
war  were  built  in  its  yards,  and  later  on  some 
of  the  swift  clipper  ships,  such  as  the  renowned 
“Dreadnought,”  that  made  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  famous.  One  generally  hears 
that  Newburyport  was  founded  in  16^5,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  that  is  the  date  of  settlement 
of  the  town  of  Newbury,  from  which  Newbury- 
port was  set  off  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  two  towns  still  form  one  com- 
munity in  a geographical  and  social  sense. 
The  original  settlement  was  not  on  the  Merri- 
mack, but  on  the  shores  of  the  Parker  River,  a 


smaller  tidal  stream  lying  a mile  or  two  farther 
toward  the  South.  The  early  settlers  formed  a 
farming  community,  but  the  proximity  of  the 
Merrimack  led  naturally  to  the  upbuilding  of 
sea  trade,  and  long  before  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution it  had  become  a shipping  centre  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Its  traffic  was  largelv 
with  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
while  that  of  Salem  was  more  with  the  East 
Indies,  a difference  having  its  origin,  it  is  said, 
in  the  limitation  set  on  the  size  of  Newburv- 
port  ships  by  the  depth  of  water  over  the  bar 
at  the  harbour  mouth.  The  East  India  trade 
demanded  larger  ships  than  Newburyport  could 
furnish,  so  Salem  and  Portsmouth  were  able  to 
develop  this  important  trade  at  the  expense  of 
the  town  on  the  Merrimack. 

While  there  are  interesting  buildings  in  all 
parts  of  the  town,  the  chief  architectural  inter- 
est of  Newburyport  lies  in  its  High  Street, 
which,  wide  and  straight,  and  shaded  by  elm 
trees  throughout  its  length  of  three  miles,  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  streets  to  be  found  anv- 
where  in  New  England.  It  lies  along  “The 
Ridge,”  a gentle  rise  of  land  roughly  parallel  to 
the  river,  and  many  of  the  old  houses  on  its 
upper  side  stand  on  terraces  well  above  the 
street  and  have  deep  gardens  behind  them  run- 
ning back  to  pasture  and  farm  land  beyond. 
A most  interesting  view  of  the  town  may  be 
had  from  the  rear  of  some  of  the  places  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  High  Street.  Many  of  the 
gardens  have  in  them  little  arbours  or  summer 
houses  of  lattice-work,  that  are  as  old  as  the 
houses  themselves.  Several  of  the  more  im- 
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portant  gardens,  especially  those  that  are  ter- 
raced, are  of  considerable  interest  and  charm. 
One  passing  through  the  town  is  impressed  by 
the  large  number  of  great,  square  three-storied 
houses  whose  dignified  aspect  testifies  to  the 
prosperity  and  good  taste  of  their  builders  of 
a hundred  years  ago  and  more.  The  houses 
of  this  type  were  built,  for  the  most  part,  be- 
tween the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812, 
few  of  them  antedating  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Among  the  earliest  and  finest 


Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Han- 
cock and  other  historical  worthies,  together 
with  several  mythological  characters  and  a 
number  of  animals. 

While  houses  of  the  square,  three-storied 
type  are  undoubtedly  what  give  its  predomi- 
nant character  to  the  town,  there  are  notable 
examples  of  the  two-storied  gambrel-roof  type 
as  well,  of  which  the  Bradbury-Spalding  house 
in  Green  Street,  built  about  1790,  is  one  of  the 
best.  Much  older  is  the  house  in  State  Street 


THE  JAMES  NOYES  HOUSE,  NEWBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Built  in  1646.  The  doorways  are  additions  made  about  1830. 


of  the  houses  of  this  type  are  the  Lowell-John- 
son  house  and  the  Jackson-Dexter  house,  both 
in  the  High  Street.  The  latter  house  was  the 
residence  of  that  eccentric  merchant  who  called 
himself  “Lord”  Timothy  Dexter,  around  whose 
name  various  legends  have  accumulated,  among 
them  the  story  of  a shipload  of  warming-pans 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  sold 
at  great  profit  as  ladles  for  use  in  sugar  re- 
fineries. An  old  print  shows  how  this  house 
looked  in  Timothy  Dexter’s  time,  when  it  had 
a sort  of  forecourt  between  it  and  the  street, 
around  which  were  ranged  on  high  pedestals  a 
number  of  wooden  statues  representing  George 


now  occupied  by  the  Dalton  Club.  It  is  not 
known  just  when  this  was  built,  but  its  builder, 
Michael  Dalton,  bought  the  land  in  1746, 
which  would  place  the  date  of  its  erection  later, 
at  all  events,  than  that.  The  boarding  of  the 
front  is  coursed  in  imitation  of  stone.  The  in- 
terior finish  is  very  good  and  there  is  a particu- 
larly fine  staircase  with  twisted  newels  and 
balusters.  It  was  in  this  house  that  George 
Washington  stayed  when  on  his  journey  through 
the  New  England  States.  An  unusual  feature 
of  this  house  is  the  great  breadth  of  its  facade, 
which  made  it  possible  to  have  five  dormers  in 
the  roof  without  any  sense  of  crowding. 


THE  JONATHAN  PLUMMER  HOUSE,  NEWBURY  OLD  TOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Built  in  1760. 
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A still  older  type  of  two-storied  house  hav- 
ing a plain  pitched  roof  is  the  Short  house, 
No.  6 High  Street,  Newbury,  which  was  built 
soon  after  1717,  when  the  land  was  acquired 
by  Nathaniel  Knight,  and  is  given  an  unusual 
character  by  the  large  square  chimney  in  each 
gable,  the  gable  ends  of  the  house  being  of 
brick.  The  front  door  of  this  house  is  of  a 
kind  unusual  in  that  part  of  the  country,  with 
its  pair  of  doors  and  the  narrow  light  over  them. 
These  doors  are  undoubtedly  the  original  ones 
and  are  of  interest  on  that  account,  as  few 


In  Newbury  and  Oldtown  and  the  outlying 
portions  of  Newburyport  are  numerous  farm- 
houses of  the  simple  and  dignified  type  found 
almost  everywhere  in  New  England,  but  the 
individual  character  of  Newburyport  is  chiefly 
given  bv  the  square  three-storied  “Mansion 
Houses,”  of  which  so  many  are  found  in  the 
High  Street. 

Newburyport,  although  to-day  manufacturing 
has  taken  the  place  of  sea-borne  commerce  as  its 
chief  industry,  is  less  changed  than  most  other 
old  towns  of  its  importance,  and  one  can  easily 


“LORD”  TIMOTHY  DEXTER  HOUSE,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Built  about  1772. 
Showing  the  house  as  it  at  present  stands  in  the  High  Street  after  the  removal  of  the  forecourt  and  statues. 


existing  outside  doors  in  old  houses  are  of  the 
period  of  the  house  itself.  In  many  cases,  not 
only  the  doors,  but  their  architectural  frame- 
work as  well,  have  been  replaced  by  later  ones 
much  inferior  in  design  and  detail  to  the  rest  of 
the  building,  so  that  one  often  sees  on  houses 
that  obviously  date  from  the  eighteenth  century, 
doorways  of  the  pseudo-Greek  type  of  1830. 

In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Byfield',  which 
was  formerly  Byfield  parish  of  the  town  of 
Newbury,  is  the  very  interesting  old  house 
which  is  now  the  residence  of  the  head-master 
of  Hummer  Academy.  Its  main  entrance  is 
unlike  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood,  its  pilas- 
ters being  ornamented  with  grape-vines  carved 
in  quite  high  relief,  and  carrying  carved  brack- 
ets which  support  the  pediment. 


form  a good  idea  of  how  it  must  have  looked  in 
the  year  1800  when  Timothy  Dwight,  President 
of  Yale  College,  visited  it  while  on  a tour 
through  the  New  England  States,  after  which 
visit  he  wrote  : 

“ The  houses,  taken  collectively,  make  a better 
appearance  than  those  of  any  other  town  in 
New  England.  Many  of  them  are  particularly 
handsome.  Their  appendages,  also,  are  unu- 
sually neat.  Indeed,  an  air  of  wealth,  taste 
and  elegance  is  spread  over  this  beautiful  spot 
with  a cheerfulness  and  brilliancy  to  which  I 
know  no  rival.  . . . Upon  the  whole,  few  places 
probably  in  the  world  furnish  more  means  of  a 
delightful  residence  than  Newburyport.” 

XOTE:  / ndebtedness  for  much  information  is  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged to  “ Old  Newburyport  Houses,’’  by  Albert  Hale. 


OLD  HOUSES  OF  NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  KNAPP-PERRY  HOUSE,  47  HIGH  STREET,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
Built  in  1809.  The  wooden  fence  corresponds  in  design  with  railing  around  the  deck  of  the  house. 


THE  FOSTER  HOUSE,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Built  about  1808.  Note  the  wide  corner-boards,  the  inter- 
esting treatment  of  the  deck  and  detail  of  the  dormers 


THE  BRADBURY-SPALDING  HOUSE,  28  GREEN  STREET,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Built,  circa  1790,  by  Theophilus  Bradbury.  An  especially  good  example  of  the  gambrel  roof,  three- 
dormer  type.  The  doorway  has  splayed  jambs,  a characteristic  feature  of  Newburyport  houses. 


THE  THOMAS  HALE  HOUSE,  348  HIGH  STREET,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

A very  dignified  three-story  house.  Both  the  porch  and  the  fence  are  original. 


Entrance  Detail.  Entrance  Detail. 

HOUSE  AT  27  HIGH  ST.,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS.  THE  EMERY  HOUSE,  252  HIGH  ST.,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  type  of  doorway  originally  on  the  gambrel-roofed  house,  Built  in  1796  by  Thomas  Coker.  The  transom  is 

now  largely  replaced  by  doorways  of  the  Neo-Grec  period.  brought  forward  and  painted  like  the  woodwork. 


Porch,  No.  68  High  Street,  Newburyport,  Massachusetts.  Porch,  No.  348  High  Street,  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 

THE  S TOR  EY-WALTERS  HOUSE.  1801.  IT  I E I'HOMAS  HALE  HOUSE.  1800. 

Built  by  Samuel  Sweet.  I he  columns  rest  on  round  reeded  pedestals. 
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A stately  example  of  the  three-story  Newburyport  house. 
The  houses  along  the  Ridge  are  of  similar  type. 


Built  during  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th  century.  Particularly 
good  cornice,  dormer  spacing,  and  broken  scroll  pediment. 


( 


THE  SHORT  HOUSE,  NEWBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Built  in  1717. 

A two-storied  house  of  the  older  type  with  plain  pitched  roof  and  large  square  chimney  in  each  gable  end. 


THE  SHORT  HOUSE,  NEWBURY,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Built  in  1717. 


Detail  of  Doorway. 


These  are  among  the  oldest  panelled  doors  in  New  England, 


THE  NELSON-WHEELWRIGHT  HOUSE,  NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
An  example  of  the  smaller  three-story  house.  The  porch  is  obviously  modern. 


CHOOSING  THE  RIGHT  WOOD 

A PROBLEM  WHICH  CONFRONTS  THE  ARCHITECT  TO-DAY 


LUMBER  markets  have,  in  recent  years,  be- 
come complex.  At  the  time  the  lumber 
business  first  came  into  being  in  the 
White  Pine  forests  of  New  England,  there  was 
little  choice  of  woods.  White  Pine,  almost 
alone,  supplied  the  market,  and  being  fortu- 
nately so  well  adapted  to  practically  all  build- 
ing requirements,  did  its  work  admirably.  But 
as  the  industry  has  reached  out  into  the  vast 
timbered  areas  of  the  north  and  south  and  west, 
new  woods  have  found  their  way  into  the  mar- 
ket, partly  to  compete  with  White  Pine,  the 
recognized  standard  structural  wood,  and  partly 
to  supply  the  greatly  increasing  demand  for 
lumber  products.  Many  of  these  woods  for- 
merly were  considered  of  little  value  because 
comparatively  little  was  known  about  them. 
They  all  have  their  uses,  however;  all  of  them 
possess  inherent  qualities  which  fit  them  for 
these  uses;  yet  none  of  them  possess  exactly  the 
same  qualities  or  the  same  combination  of  qual- 


ities. Hence  the  confusion  which  unfortunately 
has  resulted  from  a lack  of  proper  appreciation 
of  the  various  qualifications  of  the  many  woods 
from  which  the  user  has  been  forced  to  make 
an  unguided  choice. 

With  so  many  different  woodson  the  market, 
with  so  many  exacting  requirements  to  be  met, 
and  with  so  little  definite  information  available 
on  the  specific  qualities  and  combinations  of 
qualities  and  adaptabilities  of  the  many  woods 
offered  for  sale,  there  is  little  wonder  that, 
while  lumber  is  being  used  and  studied  in  a va- 
riety of  exacting  circumstances,  many  mistakes 
have  been  made— unintentional  but  costly  ones 
which,  in  some  measure,  have  reflected  damag- 
ingly  upon  lumber  in  general.  Lumbermen, 
therefore,  are  at  last  awake  to  these  conditions, 
and  by  censoring  each  kind  of  lumber  with  re- 
spect to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  offered  for  sale, 
they  are  endeavouring  to  protect  the  architect 
and  his  clients  from  embarrassing  and  costly 
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mistakes.  They  are  realizing  that  the  future 
of  the  lumber  business  demands  a closer  scru- 
tiny of  their  sales,  and  that  the  thoughtless 
practice  of  selling  any  wood  for  any  purpose  no 
longer  meets  the  modern  standard  of  buying,  a 
standard  based,  not  primarily  on  first  cost,  but 
upon  service  and  ultimate  economy. 

The  White  Pine  manufacturers  are  standing 
to-day  in  exactly  this  position  with  reference 
to  their  product.  Three  centuries  of  building 
experience  have  definitely  determined  the  quali- 
tiesof  White  Pine, and  the  manufacturers  areen- 
deavouring  through  the  medium  of  educational 
publicity  to  direct  it  into  those  uses  for  which 
it  is  not  only  by  nature  better  adapted  than 
other  woods,  but  for  uses  for  which  it  is,  price 
considered,  commercially  practical  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  actual  consumer.  That  the 
architect  may  know  what  the  recommended, 
commercially  practical  uses  for  White  Pine  are, 
and  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  available 
to  him  for  those  uses,  and  that  he  may  specify 
his  White  Pine  wants  in  such  a way  as  to  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  contractor  or  the  lumber  dealer,  the 
manufacturers  of  White  Pine,  after  more  than 
a year  of  painstaking  effort,  are  but  recently 
presenting  to  the  architectural  offices  a com- 
plete and  comprehensive  text-book  on  White 
Pine  grades  and  their  recommended  uses.  The 
many  months  that  have  been  consumed  in  this 
compilation  evidence  their  desire  to  impart  to 
the  architect,  in  a manner  creditable  to  them- 
selves, the  most  accurate  information  possible 
concerning  White  Pine  as  a building  wood. 

Unusual  market  pressure  may,  occasionally, 


reduce  in  some  markets  the  available  supply 
of  White  Pine,  or  in  fact  any  kind  of  lumber. 
Temporary  shortage  of  dry  stock  is  likely  to 
occur  at  times  in  all  markets.  But  for  the  type 
of  building  operations  that  require  the  best 
lumber,  there  is  and  will  be  for  generations  an 
ample  supply  of  White  Pine  to  meet  these  spe- 
cial uses. 

Economy,  brought  about  by  a more  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  its  uses  and  qualities, 
will  dictate  the  lumber  sales  of  the  future.  The 
lumber  manufacturers,  realizing  at  last  that 
upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  standing 
sponsor  to  the  consumer  for  their  particular 
product  or  kind  of  lumber,  are,  through  coop- 
eration with  the  universities  and  the  United 
States  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  studying 
their  products,  and  endeavouring,  by  means  of 
educational  campaigns,  to  offer  the  consumer, 
for  his  guidance  in  selection,  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  qualities  and  adaptabilities  of  each 
species  of  wood. 

Retail  lumber  dealers  of  the  future  will  not 
only  know  more  about  the  adaptabilities  and 
local  economies  of  the  different  woods,  but  they 
will  be  both  able  and  willing,  through  a more 
intimate  knowledge  of  mill  stocks  and  those 
special  items  which  result  from  mill  operation, 
to  assist  the  architect,  the  contractor  and  the 
owner  more  intelligently  in  the  most  economi- 
cal selection,  not  only  of  the  species  and  grades 
of  wood,  but  of  the  most  adaptable  sizes  and 
lengths. 

A new  day  has  dawned,  it  is  hoped,  upon  the 
buying  and  selling  of  lumber.  It  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  every  user  of  wood. 


The  thirteenth  Monograph  will  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  Pri%e  and  Mention  designs  in  the 
Second  Annual  IVhite  Pine  Architectural  Competition,  with  the  report  of  the  Jury  of  Award 
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“PARADISE  ROW,”  ONE  OF  THE  OLD  RANGES,  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  WEST  VIRGINIA, 
Where  The  White  Pine  Architectural  Competition  was  judged. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  informal  wooded  architecture  of  the  South  grew  up  around  the  “Healing  Springs.’’ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JURY  OF  AWARD 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  WHITE  PINE  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 
FOR  A HOUSE  TO  COST  TWELVE  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

Judged  at  the  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia,  May  ly  and  18,  igiy 


THE  PROBLEM : The  design  of  a residence,  to  be  built  of  wood  (all  the  outside  finish,  consisting  of  siding  and  cor- 
ner boards;  window  sash,  frames  and  casings;  outside  doors,  door  frames  and  casings;  outside  blinds;  all  exposed  porch 
and  balcony  lumber;  cornice  boards,  brackets,  ornaments  and  mouldings,  etc.,  not  including  shingles,  to  be  of  White  Pine), 
for  all-year-round  occupancy  by  an  American  family  with  an  annual  income  of  $5000.  The  competitor  shall  assume  that 
the  family  is  of  average  size  and  is  one  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  shall  provide  appropriate  accommodations,  including 
out-of-doors  sleeping  quarters. 

The  architectural  style  is  optional,  and  the  plan  arrangement  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  designer. 

The  house  is  to  be  located  on  a rectangular  lot  at  the  northeast  corner  of  two  streets.  The  lot  measures  125'  o"  on  the 
Main  street,  which  runs  east  and  west,  and  200'  o"  on  the  Secondary  street,  which  leads  to  the  railroad  station.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  there  is  a restriction  which  provides  that  the  house  shall  not  be  erected  nearer  than  thirty  feet  from  the  Main 
and  twenty  feet  from  the  Secondary  highway  property  line,  and  that  no  building  may  be  placed  within  ten  feet  of  the  east 
or  five  feet  from  the  north  lot  line.  The  outlook  is  equally  desirable  in  all  directions,  and  the  neighboring  houses  of  the 
usual  heterogeneous  character  of  design  obtaining  in  towns,  small  cities  or  suburbs  of  large  cities. 

The  total  cubage  of  the  house  and  porches  must  not  exceed  55,000  cubic  feet. 

The  house  must  be  one  that  can  be  built  for  $12,500,  and  the  design  must  therefore  be  of  such  character  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  about  its  cost. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Jury,  before  examin- 
ing any  of  the  drawings,  the  Jurors  gave 
^ careful  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the 
program  did  not  definitely  state  the  number  and 
sizes  of  the  rooms  required;  and  determined 
unanimously  the  permissible  latitude  in  number 
and  sizes  of  rooms  to  accommodate  the  family 
as  described.  The  Jurors  agreed  that,  on  the 
first  floor,  two  rooms  of  fairly  large  size  besides 
the  dining  room,  were  necessary  to  constitute  a 
complete  and  livable  house;  that  variations  in 
habits  of  living  would  make  permissible  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  character  of  these 
rooms;  they  also  agreed  that  an  adequate  ser- 
vice portion  was  a necessity.  On  the  second 
floor  a minimum  of  three  bedrooms  and  two 
baths,  one  of  the  bedrooms  to  be  large  enough 
for  the  comfortable  permanent  accommodation 
of  two  persons,  was  thought  requisite,  together 
with  a sleeping  porch  for  at  least  two  persons, 
besides  either  one  or  two  maids'  rooms  and  bath, 
depending  upon  the  size  and  character  of  the 
house.  They  decided  also  that  a cellar  under 


the  main  part  of  the  house  was  essential  to  good 
construction. 

This  interpretation  of  the  program  was  faith- 
fully observed  in  the  consideration  of  the 
drawings. 

Unfortunately,  a number  of  the  competitors 
did  not  seem  to  consider  that  the  requirements 
of  the  program  as  to  the  use  of  color  and  diluted 
ink  meant  anything,  and  eleven  drawings  were 
removed  from  consideration  for  one  or  the  other 
of  these  reasons.  Some  of  the  competitors  man- 
aged to  figure  the  cubage  of  their  buildings 
within  the  requirements,  by  excavating  the  cel- 
lar for  a small  part  only;  but  where  the  result  of 
such  tabulation  of  contents  produced  a house 
which  manifestly  could  not  have  been  built  for 
$12,500  in  any  portion  of  the  country  or  at  any 
recent  time,  these  plans  were  omitted  from  con- 
sideration. Also,  where  competitors,  by  decep- 
tive figuring  of  the  cubic  contents,  made  their 
drawings  appear  to  conform  to  the  terms  of 
the  program,  where  in  reality  they  did  not,  the 
designs  were  not  considered.  The  total  number 
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of  drawings  eliminated  for  these  reasons  was 
seventeen  and  the  Jury  regrets  exceedingly  the 
implication  of  these  competitors  that  it  would 
not  faithfully  discharge  its  obligation  in  this 
important  respect. 

In  making  the  judgment,  the  Jury,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  program,  considered 
first  the  architectural  merit  of  the  various 
designs,  and  found  to  their  regret  that  by  so 
doing  most  of  the  houses  which  were  located  on 
the  plot  in  the  position  which  the  Jury  deemed 
to  be  the  best  were  not  of  sufficient  architec- 
tural excellence  to  be  considered.  The  Jury  was 
unanimous  in  believing  that  the  house  should 
be  located  toward  the  rear  of  the  plot,  with  the 
service  wing  and  a possible  garage  at  the  interior 
corner;  the  main  rooms  and  the  gardening  or 
other  development  of  the  grounds  toward  the 
Main  Street  to  the  South,  with  the  entrance 
road  to  the  house  and  garage  at  the  North.  This 
would  have  given  convenient  access  for  automo- 
bile traffic  to  the  station,  and  would  also  have 
given  proper  light,  air  and  outlook  to  the  prin- 
cipal rooms.  The  plans  finally  selected  by  the 
Jury  for  the  first  and  second  places  were  those 
which  were  placed  toward  the  front  of  the  lot, 
with  the  gardens  at  the  rear,  but  were  so  ar- 
ranged that  certain  of  the  rooms  had  both  good 
light  and  air  to  the  South  and  in  part  a good 
outlook  to  the  North  over  the  garden. 

The  Jury,  after  two  sessions,  were  finally  able 
to  reduce  the  number  of  plans  under  consider- 
ation to  twelve,  and  from  these  selected  four 
which  seemed,  in  respect  to  all  the  qualities 
mentioned  under  the  heading  “Judgment”  in 
the  program,  to  be  of  all-round  superiority. 
The  Jury  found  themselves  unable  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  eight  remaining  designs  and 
therefore  decided  to  award  all  eight  Mentions, 
instead  of  six,  as  specified  in  the  program. 

FIRST  PRIZE,  Design  No.  204:  In  regard 
to  the  first  requirement  of  the  judgment  (the 
architectural  merit  of  the  design)  the  Jury  con- 
sidered that  this  competitor  shows  the  combi- 
nation of  imagination  and  good  taste  essential 
to  successful  country  house  design  in  a greater 
degree  than  any  other  competitor.  The  placing 
of  the  house  on  the  property  is  excellent,  though 
not  ideal;  the  treatment  of  the  grounds,  both 
as  shown  in  perspective  and  as  on  the  plot  plan, 
is  admirable.  The  details  both  of  interior  and 
exterior  show  intelligence  and  knowledge,  and 
are  of  a type  suitable  to  the  limitation  of  cost. 
The  plan  of  the  first  floor  as  regards  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  and  the  placing  of  the  porches  is 
excellent.  The  space  allotted  the  service  portion 
is  much  too  small  and  the  arrangement  is  not 
good,  but  weighing  these  matters  against  similar 
features  in  other  plans,  this  point  was  not 


thought  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  other  good  qual- 
ities of  the  plan.  The  second  floor  is  one  of  the 
best  submitted.  The  rooms  are  of  good  size,  thor- 
oughly ventilated  and  the  arrangement  en  suite 
of  pairs  of  rooms  on  each  end,  with  connections 
to  bath  rooms  and  to  the  sleeping  porches,  is 
most  satisfactory.  The  waste  of  space  in  cir- 
culation is  small  and  the  treatment  of  the 
second  floor  corridor  is  such  as  to  shorten  its 
apparent  length,  as  far  as  possible. 

While  the  Jury  thought  there  were  a number 
of  perspectives  of  at  least  equal  merit  from  the 
point  of  view  of  rendering,  they  felt  that  this 
factor  should  not  weigh  in  making  a judgment 
and  because  this  competitor  shows  a perception 
of  charm  and  imagination  to  an  unusual  degree, 
the  Jury  was  unanimous  in  awarding  this  design 
first  place  on  all  counts. 

SECOND  PRIZE,  Design  No.  224:  This  de- 
sign was  awarded  the  second  prize  for  substan- 
tially the  same  reasons  that  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Design  No.  204. 

The  placing  of  the  house  on  the  property  is 
good  and  the  architecture  of  the  building  is 
excellent.  The  Jury  admired  the  treatment  of 
the  one-story  wings  extremely,  although  they 
regretted  a certain  heaviness  in  the  dining  porch 
detail,  and  felt  also  that  the  sleeping  porch  is 
too  narrow.  The  position  of  the  first-story 
toilet  is  undeniably  bad,  because  of  its  conspic- 
uousness and  because  it  opens  on  the  dining 
porch.  The  plan  of  the  entrance  hall  is  unusual 
and  susceptible  of  extremely  interesting  treat- 
ment, possibly  with  arches  over  the  entrance 
to  the  stairs  and  the  entrance  to  the  dining 
porch.  The  connection  from  the  pantry  to  the 
front  door  and  also  to  the  dining  porch  is 
extremely  good,  the  kitchen  arrangement  is 
good  and  the  closets  on  this  floor  are  sufficient. 
On  the  second  floor  the  Committee  felt  that  the 
proportion  of  space  devoted  to  each  of  the 
principal  rooms  is  correct,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  bath  rooms  is  satisfactory.  The  rear 
and  side  elevations  are  good,  as  are  the  details 
of  the  main  entrance  and  the  wing. 

Of  all  the  designs  submitted  there  is  perhaps 
none  which  so  fully  complies  with  the  spirit  of 
the  competition  as  regards  material  and  cost. 

THIRD  PRIZE,  Design  No.  49:  The 
principal  consideration  which  influenced  the 
Committee  in  making  the  award  of  third 
place  to  No.  49  is  the  originality  shown  in 
the  informal  handling  both  of  the  plot  and  of 
the  building  itself.  The  house  is  extremely 
well  placed  on  the  property;  the  garden 
scheme  is  imaginative  and  interesting  and  the 
grouping  of  the  garage  with  the  house  is  a 
pleasant  feature.  By  further  development  of 
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the  scheme  the  garage  could  be  entered  under 
cover  afforded  by  an  arcade.  The  position  of 
the  house  conforms  fairly  well  to  the  Commit- 
tee’s opinion  as  to  the  ideal  location.  The  ex- 
terior shows  an  admirable  adaptation  of  English 
precedent  to  our  materials.  The  Jury  thought 
that  the  two  weak  spots  in  the  exterior  were 
the  introduction  of  a rather  unnecessary  gable 
over  the  amusing  double  arched  entrance  to 
the  garden,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sleeping 
porch,  which  would  cut  the  East  gable  badly; 
but  the  simple,  domestic,  almost  playful  charac- 
ter of  the  design  was  sincerely  admired.  The 
plan  is  of  a quite  different  type  from  most  of 
those  presented,  and  the  proportionate  spaces 
allotted  to  the  dining  room,  the  living  room 
and  study  are  good,  as  are  the  locations  of 
these  rooms  with  consideration  to  air,  outlook 
and  surroundings.  The  kitchen  is  small,  but 
the  other  service  portions  are  of  sufficient  size 
to  care  properly  for  the  domestic  activities. 
The  second  floor  arrangement  shows  rooms  of 
irregular  shapes,  but  with  a proper  proportion 
of  space  to  the  probable  requirements  of  the 
family  for  whom  the  house  is  designed. 

FOURTH  PRIZE,  Design  No.  86:  The  design 
placed  fourth,  in  rendering  is  disappointing, 
but  a careful  study  of  the  elevations  and  of  the 
details  convinced  the  Jury  that  the  house  would 
build  better  than  is  indicated  by  the  perspective. 
The  sleeping  porch,  always  a difficult  problem, 
is  well  managed.  The  arrangement  of  the 
servants’  quarters  on  both  the  first  and  second 
floors  is  admirable,  although  the  disposition  of 
space  on  the  first  floor  is  not  so  happy  as  in 
many  other  cases,  and  the  Jury  felt  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  den  to 
permit  a service  passage  from  the  pantry  to 
the  front  entrance.  The  layout  of  the  property 
is  satisfactory  and  in  general  the  scheme  shows 
a careful  consideration  of  all  points  and  a just 
balance  of  the  several  factors. 

MENTION  DESIGNS 

The  Jury  felt  that  the  Mention  designs  were 
so  nearly  equal  in  merit  that  it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  attempt  to  place  them  in  order, 
and  felt  likewise  that  all  show  qualities  of  one 
kind  or  another  of  great  interest,  and  that  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  relative  importance  of 
all  factors  was  the  sole  reason  for  any  one  of 
them  not  having  been  ranked  higher. 

Design  No.  7/5 : The  competitor  submitting 
this  drawing  shows  a knowledge  of  his  architec- 
ture and  a power  in  classic  Colonial  which  is  un- 
equaled by  any  other  contestant,  and  the  Jury 
greatly  regretted  the  fact  that  neither  the  first 
nor  the  second  floor  plan  is  up  to  the  standard 


exhibited  in  so  many  of  the  other  designs.  This 
competitor  has  placed  his  house  in  the  front  of 
the  lot  with  a garden  at  the  rear,  affording  an  out- 
lookover  thegardenfromonlyoneof  theprincipal 
rooms  (the  library,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the 
three),  and  on  the  second  floor  from  the  dressing 
rooms  and  bath  rooms  only.  The  plot  plan  in  it- 
self is  one  of  the  best  submitted,  and  had  it  been 
completely  revised  so  that  the  principal  rooms 
could  have  faced  both  to  the  South  and  the 
garden,  the  design  would  unquestionably  have 
been  considered  for  one  of  the  prizes.  The 
division  of  the  space  in  the  second  story  into 
four  small  bedrooms  of  equal  size  is  manifestly 
incorrect,  and  the  balancing  of  a living  room 
and  dining  room  of  equal  size  in  the  first  story 
does  not  seem  to  the  Jury  proper  or  appropriate. 

The  J ury  has  gone  thus  far  into  the  reasons  for 
its  refusal  to  give  this  drawing  higher  standing, 
because  of  its  very  great  liking  for  the  architec- 
ture of  the  building  as  a whole,  and  because  of 
its  regret  that  this  should  have  been  nullified 
by  the  facts  as  above  stated. 

Design  No.  195:  The  architecture  of  this  de- 
sign especially  impressed  the  Jury.  They  found 
practically  nothing  to  criticise  in  the  exterior 
excepting  that  the  design  shows  a quality  of 
stone  rather  than  of  wood.  The  plot  plan  is 
fair,  but  the  forcing  of  the  plan  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  exterior  is  objectionable.  The 
separation  of  the  breakfast  porch  by  the  thin- 
nest possible  screen  from  a service  porch  open- 
ing on  so  formal  a garden  is  not  admired,  nor  is 
the  division  of  space  in  the  first  story  into  a 
living  room  and  a dining  room  of  equal  sizes 
considered  good.  The  service  part  is  well 
managed  in  the  first  story,  but  the  Committee 
felt  that  the  house  demands  a possible  second 
servant’s  room,  and  did  not  feel  that  the  main 
bedrooms  are  as  good  as  is  necessary  for  a house 
of  this  size. 

The  presentation  of  these  drawings  was  most 
masterly,  especially  in  the  rendering  of  the 
elevations  and  perspective. 

Design  No.  44:  In  this  house  again  the  Jury 
found  the  elevation  to  be  superior  to  other 
points.  The  quaintness  and  charm  of  the  ex- 
terior were  very  cordially  admired,  although 
the  North  elevation  shows  a multiplicity  of 
motives  which  is  disturbing,  and  the  head  room 
in  the  bedroom  No.  4,  bath  room  and  maid’s 
room  is  entirely  insufficient.  The  disposition 
of  the  house  on  the  lot  is  only  fairly  satisfac- 
tory. The  property  has  been  deliberately  cut 
in  two,  and  while  the  treatment  of  the  exterior 
is  such  as  to  permit  of  an  amusing  handling  of 
the  garden  close  to  the  building,  the  property 
as  a whole  has  not  been  used  to  the  fullest  ad- 
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vantage.  The  details  throughout  are  admirable 
and  would  indicate  that  the  house  could  be 
developed  fully  as  well  in  reality  as  it  appears 
in  the  perspective. 

Design  No.  226:  The  architecture  of  this 
house  is  of  a character  quite  different  from  that 
of  most  of  the  drawings  submitted  and  the  effort 
made  by  the  author  to  get  away  from  the  formal 
and  stereotyped  motives  was  appreciated  and 
commended.  The  details  of  the  building  as 
well  as  its  elevations  were  admired,  with  the 
exception  of  the  treatment  of  the  sleeping  porch 
and  the  open  porch  below,  which  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  quite  too  light  and 
frail  to  be  properly  coordinated  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  balance  of  the  building.  The 
North  elevation  with  the  inadequate  door  and 
dissymmetrical  treatment  does  not  show  the 
proper  balance  necessary  to  good  design.  The 
plot  plan  is  good,  but  the  location  of  the  entrance 
door  and  path  is  not  satisfactory,  especially 
since  the  service  yard  is  in  full  sight  of  a person 
entering  the  property. 

Design  No.  241 : This  design  has  an  exterior 
architecture  as  pleasing  as  any  in  the  competi- 
tion, but  the  disposition  of  the  house  on  the 
lot,  while  unusual,  was  considered  by  the  Jury  as 
not  properly  utilizing  so  limited  a space,  since 
the  garden  would  necessarily  be  crowded  and 
difficulties  would  arise  in  adjusting  natural 
grades  to  the  conditions  indicated.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  include  too  many  units  in  the 
plan,  with  consequent  loss  of  space  and  loss  of 
value  in  each.  This  applies  equally  to  both 
floors.  The  single  servant’s  room  without  a 
bath  room  is  manifestly  inadequate  for  a house 
of  this  type,  nor  is  it  possible  to  reach  the  attic 
in  the  manner  indicated. 

The  things  which  especially  pleased  the  Com- 
mittee in  this  plan  are  the  delightful  archi- 
tecture and  the  capable  manner  in  which  the 
most  was  made  of  details  of  a simple  and 
admirable  type. 

Design  No.  199:  The  architecture,  both  as  in- 
dicated by  the  perspective  of  the  garden  side 
and  bv  the  elevations  as  shown  on  the  detail 
sheet,  is  unusual,  interesting  and  admirable. 
The  treatment  of  the  property  is  good,  assum- 
ing that  no  vehicular  entrance  is  necessary, 
which  seemed  to  the  Jury  a fair  assumption.  The 
details,  both  as  to  exterior  and  interior,  are  ex- 
cellent, and,  except  for  what  thejury  considered 
a very  important  feature,  the  outdoor  sleeping 
accommodations,  the  plan  is  in  many  respects 
the  best  submitted.  The  Jury  does  not  consider 
an  upper  deck  proper  outdoor  sleeping  accom- 
modations, but  otherwise  the  competitor  has 


fully  recognized  in  plan  the  requirements  for 
what  was  stated  to  be  in  the  program  “The  av- 
erage American  family  of  taste  and  refinement.” 

The  service  portion  is  especially  good,  and 
one  of  the  two  maid’s  rooms  is  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  two  persons,  a desirable 
feature  not  commonly  found  in  the  plans.  The 
second  floor  has  an  excellent  principal  bedroom, 
two  fair-sized  bedrooms  for  children,  and  a 
good  guest  bedroom.  The  enlargement  of  the 
hall  in  front  of  the  staircase  in  the  second  story 
relieves  the  house  from  any  cramped  appearance, 
and  the  locations  of  the  bath  rooms  are  good. 
The  Jury  liked  the  exterior,  but  especially  com- 
mended the  plan. 

Design  No.  194:  The  perspective  shows  a 
house  of  agreeable  proportions  and  admirable 
shape,  and  had  the  competitor  treated  the  rear 
of  his  building  with  the  same  restraint  shown  in 
the  front  he  would  have  achieved  a far  more  suc- 
cessful result.  The  porch  at  the  rear  of  the  living 
room  and  the  garden  porch  should  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Jury,  have  been  added  at  all; 
they  are  obviously  included  to  secure  more  space 
in  the  second  story,  which  should  have  been 
done  by  better  planning.  The  treatment  of  the 
sleeping  porches  is  the  best,  both  as  to  archi- 
tecture and  plan,  which  appears  in  the  compe- 
tition, and  the  Jury  felt  that  the  treatment  of 
the  sleeping  porches  indicated  on  these  drawings 
is  the  correct  solution  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
a very  difficult  problem.  Such  porches  are 
coming  to  be  practically  rooms  with  a large 
proportion  of  openings  and  a waterproof  floor, 
and  this  competitor  was  one  of  the  few  who 
appreciated  the  fact. 

The  arrangement  of  the  plot  plan  with  the 
garage  at  the  rear  of  the  garden,  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  garden  treatment,  is  admirable, 
while  the  use  of  the  garage  as  a terminal  feature 
is  excellent.  The  plan  of  the  drive  is  bad — it 
unnecessarily  cuts  up  the  property  on  all  sides, 
and  would  make  dust  and  noise  in  the  dining 
room,  breakfast  room  and  living  room. 

Design  No.  194:  The  plot  plan  of  this  house 
shows  a very  interesting  utilization  of  the  grade 
conditions,  which  permit  the  competitor  to  de- 
press his  entrance  drive  so  that  the  house  may 
be  entered  from  vehicles  under  cover  in  the  rear 
without  interfering  with  the  vista  across  the 
lawn.  Possibly  a reception  room  in  the  base- 
ment might  have  improved  this  feature.  The 
main  floor  plan  is  good,  the  service  portion 
well  developed,  and  the  principal  rooms  of 
agreeable  character.  In  spite  of  the  irregular 
form  of  the  first  floor  plan  it  is  not  the  opinion 
of  the  Jury  that  the  effect  would  be  disagreeable. 
The  exterior  is  in  general  good,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  treatment  of  the  large  window  on  the 
staircase  with  a key  block  of  disproportionate 
scale.  The  side  and  front  elevations  are  good, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  sleeping  porches, 
and  the  detail  of  the  exterior  is  well  managed. 
The  detail  of  the  dining  room  is  not  considered 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  the 
building  and  is  exceedingly  disappointing  to 
the  Committee. 

The  Jury  extends  to  the  contestants  in  the 
White  Pine  Architectural  Competition  its  sin- 
cere congratulations  upon  the  high  architectural 
standard  attained  by  the  majority  of  the  de- 
signs. Many  of  the  schemes  not  awarded  either 
Prize  or  Mention  are  sufficiently  interesting 


to  warrant  study.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying 
to  learn  that  a selection  of  these  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Architectural  Review  in  a late 
fall  number. 

As  a whole  the  Competition  brought  forth  a 
collection  of  drawings  which  will  make  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  general  sub- 
ject of  planning  and  designing  small  wood 
houses. 


Aymar  Embury  1 1 
Wilson  Eyre 
Charles  Barton  Keen 
John  Russell  Pope 
Alexander  B.  Trowbridge 


Jury 

of 

Award 
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“PRESIDENT’S  HOUSE”  AT  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

This  house  was  used  by  President  Madison  during  his  visits  to  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Practically  all  the 
old  Southern  watering-places  were  built  in  this  manner,  the  occasional  two-story  building  connected  by  long 
one-story  ranges,  with  a piazza  so  constructed  that  one  could  be  always  under  cover.  It  was,  perhaps,  from 
these  groups  that  Jefferson  derived  his  scheme  for  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  ranges  were  never  more 
than  one  room  deep,  so  that  through  ventilation  was  insured,  and  most  of  the  rooms  were  not  connected, 
family  accommodations  being  provided  by  two-story  buildings,  or  by  small  detached  one-story  buildings  containing 
three  or  four  small  rooms  side  by  side.  The  dining-room  and  recreation  rooms  were  in  the  central  building. 
The  architectural  interest  of  what  is  known  to  most  people  as  purely  a pleasure  resort  led  to  the  selection  of 
White  Sulphur  Springs  for  the  Judgment,  and  not  the  least  pleasing  function  of  the  Jury  was  the  examination 
of  this  old  work,  dating  as  it  does  from  1760  to  1820.  and  including  many  varieties  of  early  wooden  architecture. 
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FIRST  PRIZE,  Design  No.  204 

Submitted  by  Winchton  L.  Risley  and  James  Perry  Wilson,  New  York,  N. 
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FIRST  PRIZE,  Design  No.  204,  Detail  Sheet 

Submitted  by  Winchton  L.  Risley  and  James  Perry  Wilson,  New  York,  N. 
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SECOND  PRIZE,  Design  No.  224 

Submitted  by  Jerauld  Dahler.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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SECOND  PRIZE,  Design  No.  224,  Detail  Sheet 

Submitted  by  Jerauld  Dahler,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THIRD  PRIZE,  Design  No.  49 

Submitted  by  Olaf  William  Shelgren,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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THIRD  PRIZE,  Design  No.  49,  Detail  Sheet 

Submitted  by  Olaf  William  Shelgren,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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FOURTH  PRIZE,  Design  No.  86 

Submitted  by  Sotaro  Y.  Ohta.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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ELEVATION  OF  DINING  RJ30M 


FOURTH  PRIZE,  Design  No.  86,  Detail  Sheet 

Submitted  by  Sotaro  Y.  Ohta,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  115 

Submitted  by  Richard  M.  Powers,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  1 15,  Detail  Sheet 

Submitted  by  Richard  M.  Powers,  Boston,  Mass 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  195 

Submitted  by  Louis  J.  Farmer,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  195,  Detail  Sheet 

Submitted  by  Louis  J.  Farmer,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  241 

Submitted  by  Daniel  Neilniger  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  241,  Detail  Sheet 

Submitted  by  Daniel  Neilniger,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  199 

Submitted  by  Satterlee  & Boyd,  New  York.  N.  Y 
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E.  A/T  END  Of  D'MING  LOOM 

■ DESIGN  FOIL  A WHITE  FINE  HOY/E  TO  COTT 
TWELVE  THOVJAND  FIVE  HVNDNED  DOHA  RW  • 


MENTION,  Design  No.  199,  Detail  Sheet 

Submitted  by  Satterlee  & Boyd,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  194,  Detail  Sheet 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  193,  Detail  Sheet 

Submitted  by  C.  M.  Foster  and  W.  M.  Smith.  New  York,  N.  Y 


THE  WHITE  PINE  SPECIFICATION  BOOK 

CONTAINING 

CLASSIFIED  RECOMMENDED  USES  FOR  WHITE  PINE  IN  HOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  WHITE  PINE  STANDARD  GRADING  RULES 


SINCE  the  painstaking  architect  is  under 
continual  pressure  for  time  in  which  to 
perform  his  various  daily  duties,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remind  him  that  the  use  of  the 
White  Pine  Specification  Book,  recently 
sent  to  his  office,  is  most  simple,  and  the  infor- 
mation disseminated  most  valuable.  There  are 
onLy  three  rapid  references  to  be  made  to  insure 
concise  and  comprehensive  use  of  the  book. 
First  — the  General  Explanatory  Preface  should 
be  read,  then  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  this 
Book,  which  in  turn  refer  to  Classified  Recom- 
mended Uses  for  tVhite  Pine  in  House  Construc- 
tion. In  these  three  briefly  covered  subjects  is 
embodied  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  this 
manual  a practical  reference  book  on  White  Pine 
— all  other  subject  matter  being  supplemental 
thereto;  and  through  the  foregoing  simple  pro- 
cedure the  busy  architect  can  obtain  the  facts 
necessary  to  specify  definitely  the  grade  of 
White  Pine  lumber  suitable  for  any  given  use. 
If,  however,  there  be  a desire  to  study  care- 
fully the  White  Pine  Grading  Rules,  the  book 
contains  complete  information  on  the  entire 
subject. 


In  the  compilation  of  the  White  Pine 
Specification  Book,  it  was  realized  that  any- 
thing less  than  full  and  complete  information 
covering  a subject  so  involved  as  lumber 
grades  would  be  inadequate,  superficial,  and 
perhaps  even  misleading.  For  this  reason  this 
Specification  Book  purposely  has  been  made 
a most  fully  detailed  resume  of  the  subject,  de- 
signed to  supply  the  architect  with  complete  and 
dependable  data  which  can  be  absolutely  relied 
upon,  not  forgetting  a most  carefully  prepared 
cross-index  to  insure  quickest  possible  reference. 

With  the  care  exercised  in  its  preparation,  it 
is  our  hope  and  belief  that  the  book  will  be 
really  prized  in  the  drafting  room  for  its  effi- 
ciency and  in  the  specifications  department  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  information. 

As  the  book  has  been  “Compiled  for  Archi- 
tects’ Use  in  Specifying  White  Pine  Lumber,” 
if  there  be  any  architect’s  office  which  has  not 
received  it,  may  we  be  notified,  that  our  over- 
sight may  be  corrected? 

White  Pine  Bureau, 

Merchants  Bank  Building, 

Saint  Paul,  Minnesota 


The  subject  of  the  fourteenth  Monograph  will  be  “ The  Bristol  Renaissance,”  showing  examples  of 
domestic  architecture  in  Rhode  Island.  Descriptive  text  by  Joy  IVheeler  Dow,  Architect 
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THE  DE  WOLF-MYDDLETON  HOUSE,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND.  Detail  of  East  Front. 

Russell  Warren,  Architect. 

Built  in  1808  by  Hon.  William  De  Wolf.  Situated  on  the  Papasquae 
Road  to  Bristol  Neck.  Now  the  home  of  the  Misses  Myddleton. 
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THE  BRISTOL  RENAISSANCE 

By  JOY  WHEELER  DOW 

Mr.  Dow  is  a native  of  Greenwich  Village,  and  a descendant  of  Thomas  Dow — “Ye  Wheelwright  of  Ipswich.”  As  an  architect, 
naturally,  he  was  attracted  by  the  Genre  Architecture  of  America,  to  which  he  has  devoted  much  study.  He  believes  that  a story 
should  be  woven,  by  the  imagination,  into  every  architectural  creation.  He  believes  that  we  have  as  excellent  and  distinctive  a 
Renaissance  development  as  has  England,  France,  Spain  or  Italy,  albeit  a development  largely  of  wood.  Besides  many  magazine 
articles  and  the  story  “Miss  Polly  Fairfax,”  Mr.  Dow  is  the  author  of  “American  Renaissance,”  also  the  Revised  Golden  Rule. — 
Editor’s  Note. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JULIAN  A.  BUCKLY  AND  THE  AUTHOR 


THE  title  for  this  number  of  the  White 
Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Mono- 
graphs respectfully  refers  to  a short  but 
brilliant  art  movement  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Is- 
land, during  the  interregnum  following  the 
grand  epoch  of  Washington  and  his  contempo- 
raries, but  before  the  banal,  transitional  times 
inaugurated  with  General  Jackson  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1829.  It  is  usual  to  call  all  architecture 
erected  in  this  country  during  this  interregnum, 
“Early  Nineteenth  Century  Work”;  but  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  an  architectural  development 
at  once  so  characteristic,  so  suffused  with  local 
color  as  to  make  it  dissimilar  to  any  other  con- 
temporaneous work,  yet  so  excellent  all  the 
time,  as  was  exploited  by  Russell  Warren,  archi- 
tect, his  apprentices  and  co-workers  in  Bristol,  is 
quite  worthy  of  a classification  by  itself.  It  was, 
indeed,  a new  school  of  Renaissance  that  fla- 
grantly strayed  from  the  rules  of  Vignola  and 
the  Italian  authorities,  yet  preserved  the  dra- 
matic note — the  story-telling  note — without 
which  no  architecture  can  succeed,  and  with 
which  all  is  forgiven,  like — 

“St.  Augustine  in  his  fine  confessions 
Which  make  the  reader  envy  his  transgressions.” 

The  Bristol  Renaissance  was  brought  about 
by  a great  influx  of  wealth  to  Bristol,  the  profits 
of  two  highly  remunerative  commercial  enter- 
prises (or  wwcommercial,  if  you  prefer)  known 
respectively  as  privateering  and  slave-trading. 
It  made  L’Afcadio  Hearn  sad,  when  he  visited 
Martinique,  to  note  the  abysses  of  decay  and 
death  out  of  which  sprang  the  orchids  and  other 
exquisite  flora  of  the  island.  And  that  was  only 
vegetable  dissolution  of  no  very  great  conse- 


quence. How  would  it  have  affected  him  had 
he  meditated  upon  those  fetid  cargoes  of  be- 
trayed blacks  stowed  in  ships  which  once  plied 
their  trade  between  Africa  and  this  country. 
How  does  it  affect  us  now,  used  as  we  are  to  the 
harrowing  details  of  present-day  war,  to  be  told 
that  out  of  this  unholy  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood 
grew  many  of  the  charming  Bristol  houses? 

But  let  us  not  look  upon  an  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstance too  gloomily,  nor  yet  uncharitably. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  grow  vegetables  in  your 
garden?  Does  not  your  experience  controvert 
the  exaggerated  idea  of  the  Socialist  about  the 
fertility  of  the  earth?  Have  you  not  come  to 
believe  that  the  man  with  the  axe,  standing  be- 
fore his  rude  cabin,  vignetted  on  the  five-dollar 
bills,  has  arrived  at  about  as  high  a state  of 
civilization  and  comfort  as  he  can,  unless,  in- 
deed, he  goes  in  for  a little  genteel  privateering 
and  slave-trading — in  gentler  words,  a little 
robbing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul?  And  how  may 
we,  who  go  into  ecstasy  over  the  irresistible  mag- 
netism of  these  Bristol  houses, — who  covet  the 
carved  details  of  their  doorways,  their  parapet 
rails  with  eagles  and  other  ornament,  their  en- 
trancing garden  walls  and  gates,  their  interior 
graces,  the  elliptic  stairways,  the  refined  cornices 
and  wainscots, — ever  hope  to  possess  anything 
in  the  way  of  a home  half  as  satisfying,  unless 
we  have  resources  besides  an  axe  and  two  willing 
hands,  unless  the  necessities  of  other  people  make 
this  dream  of  life  possible  for  us?  If  it  has  to 
be — why,  then,  all  right;  only  we  much  prefer 
that  circumstances  beyond  our  control  divert 
the  efforts  and  earnings  of  others  to  our  gain, 
rather  than  our  own  planning  and  cupidity. 

Never  mind;  the  Samuel  McIntyre  of  Bristol 
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DOORWAY  ON  HOPE  STREET,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 
Typical  of  the  Bristol  Renaissance. 


— Russell  Warren — did  his  part,  and,  I imagine, 
got  very  little  of  the  plunder.  John  McComb 
received  scarcely  a draughtsman’s  salary  for  de- 
signing New  York’s  beautiful  City  Hall  which 
everybody  raves  over.  A painting  by  Troyon  of 
two  very  ordinary  milch  cows  recently  fetched 
some  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  an  art  sale.  Well, 
the  City  Hall  is  like  a cubical  Troyon.  It  has 
three  dimensions,  and  should  have  been  worth  to 
the  city  inestimably  more  than  if  it  were  a mere 
veneer  of  pigment  upon  canvas  for  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  McComb’s  honorarium  for 
this  piece  of  work  alone  should  have  been — a 
competency.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  great  archi- 
tects have  fared  so  meanly?  Why  have  their 
very  names  been  obliterated  from  their  work, 
while  the  work  itself  becomes  more  and  more 
celebrated? 

I do  not  know  that  Russell  Warren  was  quite 
so  much  of  a dilettante  as  was  his  contemporary, 
Samuel  McIntyre,  in  Salem;  that  he  was  a mu- 
sician as  well  as  an  architect : but  he  had  the  same 
impeccable  taste,  the  same  intuitive  refinement, 
the  same  psychology  which  made  it  a cardinal 
principle  of  his  atelier  to  express  with  clean  and 


aromatic  White  Pine  as  much  family  devotion, 
sacrifice  and  bienseance — which  alone  make  life 
worth  living — as  possible.  He  could  not  help  it 
if  some  of  his  houses  afterward  became  the 
scenes  of  tragedies  (as  Alice  Morse  Earle  once 
wrote  me  they  did),  or  that  the  owl  fiacres  of 
Paris  and  Vienna  are  no  busier  upon  question- 
able errands  than  have  been  those  of  Bristol. 
Wealth  brutalizes  the  same  as  does  poverty; 
only,  I should  say,  more  swiftly  and  surely. 

M.  Gabriel,  the  architectural  talent  of  Louis 
XV,  who  produced  the  Pompadour  theatre  at 
Versailles, — constructed  of  White  Pine  and  other 
woods  for  acoustic  effects, — may  have  been  a 
very  devout  and  exemplary  person,  although  in 
the  pay  of  a dissolute  king.  Russell  Warren 
gave  to  Bristol  chaste  and  honest  architecture, 
thereby  imparting  to  the  town  the  indefinable 
charm  of  its  home  atmosphere,  as  well  as  most 
of  its  historic  value — two  material  assets  which 
have  become  evanescent  in  many  of  the  older 
cities  and  villages  of  New  England  in  the  path 
of  a ruthless  commercialism.  Let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  Bristol  remains  intact — a show  town  of 
the  old  regime. 

Unlike  other  show  towns,  however,  the  life  of 


DOORWAY,  CORNER  OF  UNION  AND  HIGH  STREETS, 
BRISTOL.  RHODE  ISLAND 
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Bristol  does  not  focus  about  its  common,  but 
ranges  up  and  down  Hope  Street,  an  incompara- 
ble highway  affording  unexpected  glimpses  of 
the  water  of  Narragansett  Bay  at  every  cross 
street,  and  ending  in  a marine  prospect  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  a drive  out  of  Naples.  If 
you  go  down  to  the  wharves  close  at  hand,  you 
will  spy  across  the  water  two  very  imposing 
estates — the  De  Wolf-Myddleton  and  De  Wolf- 
Mudge,  respectively.  They  are  on  the  Papas- 
quae  road  to  Bristol  Neck,  another  drive  of  no 
less  enchantment.  It  is  pretty,  also,  over  at 
Mount  Hope — only,  don’t  stop  there:  for  that 
would  mean  social  extinction.  As  the  vergers  of 
the  cathedrals  of  Europe  are  fond  of  pointing 
out  to  you  the  little  inaccuracies  of  the  mediaeval 
builders,  without  prejudice  to  the  wonderful 
structures  themselves,  only  lending  additional 
interest  thereto,  I will  tell  you  that  the  two  great 
columns  of  the  water  front  of  the  De  Wolf- 
Myddleton  house  have  square  capitals  fitted 
upon  round  shafts,  but  which  are  up  so  high 
from  the  platform  of  the  portico,  that  undoubt- 
edly, it  was  hoped,  nobody  would  notice  them. 
They  tell  you  that  “Captain  Jim  De  Wolf” — the 
most  unscrupulous  and  successful  of  his  contem- 
poraries— planned  to  build  a young  Trianon  on 


BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


DOORWAY,  CAPTAIN  SPRAGUE  HOUSE  ON  HOPE  STREET. 
BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


the  west  side  of  Bristol  Common;  and  I have 
seen  lengths  of  building  stone  half  buried  in  the 
grass  there,  that  tradition  says  were  to  face  the 
foundations  of  the  main  pavilion.  His  semi- 
rural  manse  just  off  Church  Street,  erected  in 
1803,  was,  however,  where  he  lived  at  the  time 
he  fitted  out  the  privateer  Yankee,  that  terror  to 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  but  a gold-mine 
in  prize-money  to  many  an  American  sailor. 
From  here  he  used  to  journey  all  the  way  to 
Washington  to  attend  Congress,  in  a family  state 
coach.  When  I visited  the  “Captain  Jim”  house, 
now  many  years  since,  some  sinister  influence 
seemed  to  be  silently  at  work.  Perhaps,  it  is  only 
fitting  for  its  legend,  that  a dramatic  conflagra- 
tion should  have  occurred  in  the  last  act. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  amplification  of 
the  cupola  motive  was  carried  to  excess  in  Rhode 
Island,  all  prototypes  being  finally  eclipsed  by 
the  Norris  house  at  Bristol.  The  cupola  came 
within  three  feet  of  covering  the  entire  roof; 
and  yet  the  Norris  house  is  particularly  nice 
with  its  double  parapet  rail.  The  Villa  Doria 
Pamphili  at  Rome  has  an  amplified  Rhode  Is- 
land cupola;  but  will  you  contend  that  the  pro- 
portions of  this  villa  are  as  successful  as  those  of 


THE  DE  WOLF-MYDDLETON  HOUSE,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 
Detail  of  West  Front  and  Entrance. 

Russell  Warren,  Architect. 
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the  Norris  house,  even 
if  it  be  considered  the 
finest  of  Roman  vil- 
las, and  was  erected 
by  Pope  Innocent  X 
for  his  nephew,  Prince 
Pamphili.  We  should 
refuse  to  be  Raspu- 
tined  in  matters  of  art, 
though  friends  betray 
their  apprehension  in 
exclaiming,  “My  dear, 
my  dear,  you  have — 
courage !”  It  does  take 
courage  to  compare  a 
wooden  Colonial  ex- 
emplar with  any  one 
of  the  Italian  palaces 
of  the  Renaissance, 
and  more  courage  to 
insist  that  the  former 
has  the  better  lines 
and  proportion.  Ver- 
balizing the  name  of 
the  Russian  monk,  or 
instancing  the  influ- 
ence that  Svengali 
exerted  over  Trilby,  is 


Detail  of  West  Front. 

THE  DE  WOLF-MYDDLETON  HOUSE,  BRISTOL,  R.  I. 
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sufficient,  however,  to 
visualize  the  only  ne- 
mesis there  is  to  dread. 

The  splayed  lintels 
of  wood  placed  over 
the  windows  of  so 
many  of  the  Bristol 
houses,  however,  in 
imitation  of  construc- 
tive masonry,  are  a 
distinctly  false  note 
of  design;  but  Russell 
Warren  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  this,  be- 
cause it  was  done  all 
over  Rhode  Island  be- 
fore his  time.  Even 
the  stately  mansions 
in  the  neighborhood 
of  Benefit  Street  in 
Providence  did  not 
escape.  The  window 
heads  of  the  De  Wolf- 
Colt  house  are  legiti- 
mate, although  I never 
approve  of  such  lofty 
windows  dominating 
(Continued  on  page  io) 
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THE  DE  WOLF-MYDDLETON  HOUSE,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND.  Water  Front. 


Russell  Warren  gave  to  Bristol  chaste  and  honest  architecture,  thereby 
imparting  to  the  town  its  indefinable  charm  of  home  atmosphere. 
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THE  STEPHEN  CHURCH  HOUSE,  PAPASQUAE  NECK,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 
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THE  DE  WITT-COLT  HOUSE,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND.  Built  in  1810. 
Detail  of  Inner  Court. 
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an  admirably  proportioned  doorway  with  Co- 
lonial transom  and  side-lights,  as  is  shown  by 
illustration  below.  I was  told  by  Colonel  Colt 
that  the  late  James  Renwick,  architect,  always 


De  Wolf-Colt  house  is  far  more  successful  on  the 
exterior  than  it  is  in  the  interior.  Surmounting 
the  cornice  is  the  characteristic  Bristol  parapet 
rail,  broken  by  raised  sections  at  regular  inter- 


THE  DE  WITT-COLT  HOUSE,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 
Built  in  1810.  It  has  a remarkable  attic  portico. 


commended  this  elevation,  and  thought  that  the 
shallowness  of  the  portico — shallow  for  its  great 
height — enhanced  a certain  successful  effect  that 
otherwise  could  not  have  been  attained.  The 


vals, — to  dignify  the  panels,  I suppose, — and 
unlike  any  other  rails  of  the  Colonial  school. 

The  most  beautiful  parapet  rail  of  the  Bristol 
Renaissance  is  the  one  which  crowns  the  cornice 
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THE  MORICE-BABBIT  HOUSE,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 
The  house  is  flush  with  the  sidewalk,  its  garden  rail  a continuation  of 
the  front  wall.  Built  by  Mr.  Morice  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
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THE  NORRIS  HOUSE,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Date  about  1 8 1 o.  Celebrated  for  its  exaggerated  amplification  of  the  Rhode 
Island  cupola  motif  until  it  covers,  practically,  the  entire  roof  of  the  building. 


THE  CABOT-CHURCH1LL  HOUSE,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 
"House  with  the  Eagles." 
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of  the  Cabot-Churchill  house  (House  with  the 
Eagles).  The  four  eagles,  one  poised  over  each 
corner,  were  carved  out  of  wood,  according  to 
tradition,  by  sailors  of  the  intrepid  Yankee,  of 
which  Captain  Churchill  was  sometime  master. 
A century’s  vicissitudes  have  not  fazed  them. 
The  Morice  house,  standing  just  over  the  way, 
could  have  no  rail,  because  of  the  introduction 
of  a flattened  gable  and  lunette  window  into  its 


Detail,  House  on  Hope  Street. 


have  no  idea  what  use  could  have  been  found 
for  quite  so  many  dependencies.  These  are  the 
things,  however,  which  bespeak  each  one  help- 
ing to  drag  the  “coach”  up-hill,  instead  of  add- 
ing his  own  weight  to  the  toil  and  fatigue  of  the 
straining  team.  They  bespeak  rising  betimes 
and  helping  with  the  fires,  the  wood-chopping — 
helping  with  the  breakfast.  Yes,  the  kitchen  is 
the  engine-room  of  the  ship  of  life,  and  demands 
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hip  roof;  and  the  front  door  opens  not  into  an 
imposing  hall,  which  one  might  naturally  expect, 
but  into  a tiny  entry  from  which  a corkscrew 
staircase  “goes  up  like  lightning,”  as  a carpenter 
would  say,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  witch- 
houses  in  Massachusetts — the  Capen  house  at 
Topsfield  and  the  Saltonstall  house  at  Ipswich. 
But  there  is  no  house  in  Bristol  which  sounds 
the  dramatic  home  note  with  a truer  ring  than 
does  the  Morice  house,  the  domestic  offices  of 
which  extend  to  the  rear,  seemingly,  in  endless 
sequence — laundry,  dairy,  coal-bins,  woodshed, 
tool-house,  smoke-house  maybe — I am  sure  I 


our  keenest  solicitude,  so  very  little  carelessness 
here  may  upset  the  plans  of  a lifetime.  Unless 
an  architect  has  this  breakfast  feeling,  1 doubt 
if  he  will  ever  succeed  with  the  plan  of  a dwell- 
ing-house. 

I am  not  afraid  to  say  it,  at  a time,  too,  of  the 
strictest  censorship,  that  a selfish,  fallacious, 
don’t-miss-anything-in-life  philosophy  is  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  ill-advised  architecture  that  is  erected,  which 
is  a pity  the  more  when  the  draughtsmanship 
that  is  taught  in  our  schools  is  so  painstaking 
and  good. 


THE  PARKER-BORDEN  HOUSE,  BRISTOL,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  COLONIAL  NEW  ENGLAND 
REFLECTED  IN  WHITE  PINE 


By  LAMONT 

Vice-President,  The  C.  A.  Goodyear 

THE  cultural  longings  of  a people  express 
themselves  in  the  fine  arts;  their  achieve- 
ments in  literature,  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture  record  what  manner  of  men 
they  are,  and  reflect  the  true  state  of  their  civili- 
zation. 

Art  has  been  defined  as  “man’s  expression  of 
his  need  for  the  beautiful.”  So  fundamental  is 
this  need  that  there  are  traces  of  it  from  the  very 
beginnings  of  man’s  struggle  upward:  true  evi- 
dence that  he  is  fashioned  in  the  image  of  God, 
for  nothing  is  more  ennobling  and  more  uplift- 
ing than  the  striving  for  the  beautiful.  And,  in 
turn,  nothing  has  so  great  a moral  influence  on  a 
people  as  the  truly  beautiful  in  literature,  art 
and  architecture. 

For  this  reason  the  architecture  of  Colonial 
New  England — and  the  dominant  part  that 
White  Pine  played  in  it — is  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest.  New  England  represented  the 
highest  cultural  achievement  among  the  Col- 
onies. It  was  not  the  richest  territory,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  individuals  may  have  been  no  higher 
than  in  other  sections,  but  conditions  were  more 
favorable  to  the  cultural  development  of  the 
community.  It  was  more  homogeneous,  being 
settled  almost  entirely  by  the  English,  whereas 
the  middle  Colonies  embraced  a mixture  of  races 
— English,  Dutch,  Swedes,  Germans,  French;  it 
was  more  thickly  settled  than  the  southern 
Colonies,  which  were  also  almost  entirely  Eng- 
lish. 

The  architecture  of  Colonial  New  England  is 
not,  however,  a slavish  following  of  English 
precedents.  It  was  tempered  by  the  sojourn  of 
the  Puritans  in  Holland  and  by  the  changed 
conditions  of  their  environment  in  the  new 
country.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  historians  have 
only  recently  begun  to  trace  the  influence  of 
other  than  English  institutions  on  Colonial  in- 
stitutions, although  other  influences  than  Eng- 
lish have  always  been  apparent  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  period. 

The  part  that  White  Pine  played  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  New  England  was  not  altogether  acci- 
dental. The  men  who  settled  there  came  from 
parts  of  England  where  wood  construction  was 
almost  universal.  They  were  familiar  with 
wood — they  knew  how  to  use  it;  and  so  natu- 
rally in  their  new  surroundings  they  turned  to 
wood,  although  stone  and  clay  were  to  be  had  in 
every  settlement. 


ROWLANDS 

Lumber  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

What  joy  must  have  been  theirs  to  find  such 
a wood  as  White  Pine! — abundant  on  every 
hand,  readily  yielding  to  their  rough  tools, 
quickly  providing  in  their  first  log  cabins  both 
shelter  from  the  weather  and  protection  from 
the  savages. 

There  is  something  about  White  Pine  that  in- 
spires. It  has  always  had  a fascination  for  men 
who  handle  it.  Of  no  other  wood  do  lumbermen 
speak  with  such  admiration — almost  reverence. 
“Good  old  White  Pine” — there’s  a lot  of  real 
sentiment  bound  up  in  that  phrase. 

Following  the  log  cabin  stage  came  the  be- 
ginnings of  American  architecture,  based  on 
precedents  brought  from  overseas,  yet  full  of 
originality,  full  of  expression  of  the  strong  Puri- 
tan character,  and  admirably  adapted  to  their 
needs.  The  new  country  made  its  impress  on 
Colonial  architecture  just  as  it  did  on  Colonial 
literature.  Necessity  and  utility  were  the  domi- 
nant influences. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a rugged  beauty  in  those 
early  White  Pine  houses  and  churches  that  truly 
expresses  the  Puritan’s  love  of  home  and  rever- 
ence for  God.  Recall  some  of  the  old  New 
England  houses — the  sturdiness,  the  fearlessness, 
yes,  the  faith  and  hopefulness  they  express.  Se- 
vere, to  be  sure;  crude,  perhaps — yet  pure  in  line, 
well  balanced  and  well  proportioned — above  all, 
simple  and  dignified,  and  built  by  an  honest 
craftsmanship  to  endure;  despite  their  short- 
comings, so  fundamentally  correct  architectu- 
rally that  they  are  to-day  an  inspiration  to  ar- 
chitects who  are  once  again  trying  to  develop  a 
typical  American  architecture. 

The  second  period  of  Colonial  architecture 
began  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  economic  development  of  the 
Colonies  had  brought  affluence  to  many  families 
in  New  England.  Men  now  had  time  to  think 
of  the  finer  things  of  life,  and  possessed  the 
means  to  acquire  them.  The  new  country  had 
been  subdued,  it  had  been  made  safe,  necessity 
and  utility  were  no  longer  the  governing  con- 
siderations. In  this  period,  which  continued 
until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  American  architecture  degenerated  to  the 
ignoble  depths  from  which  it  is  only  now  rising, 
were  built  those  stately  mansions  and  those 
noble  churches  which  still  stand  in  all  parts  of 
New  England. 

The  Georgian  style  influenced  the  builders  of 
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this  period.  Once  again  the  architecture  of  Eng- 
hand  is  drawn  on,  but,  as  in  the  earlier  days, 
adapted  rather  than  reproduced.  Instead  of  the 
severity  of  the  earlier  buildings  we  find  a con- 
scious effort  to  adorn  the  exterior.  Ornamental 
details  add  a grace  and  charm  hitherto  almost 
entirely  lacking.  The  Colonists  have  become 
more  worldly,  the  sternness  of  the  pioneers  has 
softened — the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Fathers 
remains,  but  under  happier  conditions  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  a happier  vein;  and  while  the 
new  architectural  style  is  no  longer  simple,  it 
still  retains  the  dignity  of  the  old. 

The  Georgian  style  in  England  was  for  the 
most  part  executed  in  stone,  but  the  builders  in 
New  England  held  to  the  material  with  which 
they  were  thoroughly  familiar.  Their  White 
Pine  was  especially  adaptable  to  its  intricate 
details.  With  infinite  patience  and  love  for  their 
craft  they  wrought  those  beautiful  doorways, 
delicate  mouldings,  splendid  cornices,  and  grace- 
ful columns  that  still  excite  our  admiration. 
Their  interiors,  too,  they  embellished  with  their 
admirable  panelling,  stairways  and  doorways, 
and  their  exquisite  mantels  and  mouldings. 


If  we  had  no  other  record  of  Colonial  New 
England  than  its  architecture  we  could  still  trace 
its  material  and  social  progress.  In  an  unbroken 
line,  the  succession  of  homes  from  the  crude 
farm-house  of  the  earliest  period  to  the  more 
pretentious  mansions  of  the  later  period  tell  the 
story  of  the  economic  development,  the  struggle 
with  the  Indians  and  the  daily  life  of  the  fore- 
fathers. The  churches  tell  us  of  their  divine 
aspirations,  and  represent  their  spiritual  life. 
Together  the  houses  and  churches  truly  express 
the  purity,  the  simplicity,  the  sternness,  the 
strength  of  character,  the  unconquerable  will, 
the  love  of  home  and  love  of  God  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  “the  greatest  moral  force  the  world 
has  known”;  step  by  step  they  unfold  the  mas- 
tery of  the  new  country,  the  material  progress, 
and  the  development  of  the  social  life,  culmi- 
nating in  the  era  of  prosperity,  culture  and 
refinement  at  the  close  of  the  Colonial  period. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  that  this  story  was  recorded 
in  so  durable  a material  as  White  Pine.  What 
good  fortune  for  us  that  the  forefathers  found 
such  a wood  awaiting  them  on  “the  stern  and 
rock-bound  coast.”  And  what  a lesson  to  us  in 
the  selection  of  woods  for  home-building! 
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THE  EARLY  DWELLINGS  OF  NANTUCKET 

By  J.  A.  SCHWEINFURTH 

Mr.  Schweinfurth  was  born  in  central  New  York.  He  practiced  architecture  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  for 
some  years  has  been  located  in  Boston.  Massachusetts.  Of  him  the  late  William  E.  Chamberlain,  architect, 
of  Boston,  said,  “He  is  a master  of  the  fourth  dimension,”  and  the  late  Frank  E.  Kidder,  architect,  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  "...  a master  of  .the  light  and  pathos  of  our  craft.” — Editor’s  Note. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JULIAN  A.  BUCKLY 


ON  the  diamond-leaded  panes  of  the  win- 
dows in  a certain  ancient  manor  house  in 
Old  England,  one  reads  this  inscription: 

GOD 

BY  THIS  MEANS 
HATH  SENT 
WHAT  I ON  THIS 
HOUSE  HAVE  SPENT 
and:  -r  -r 

ALL  PRAYSE  BE  UNTO  HIS 
NAME  THAT  GAVE  ME 
MEANS  TO  BUILD  THE  SAME 

1638 

This  is  accompanied  by  a couple  of  screws  of 
tobacco  and  several  pipes — indicating  that  to- 
bacco did  it. 

On  this  quaint  old  island  of  Nantucket,  all  that 
is  left  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  one  time 
wealth  which  built  the  fine  old  houses  and  man- 
sions, are  the  numerous  weather  vanes  bearing 
a whale,  “right”  or  “sperm,”  which  appear  in  the 
most  unexpected  places,  giving  an  unmistakable 
“local  color”  to  many  a very  interesting  vista. 
There  is,  also,  the  characteristic  “Captain’s 
Walk” — a simple  balustraded  platform  sup- 
ported on  posts  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  gabled 
roofs,  built  to  obtain  a view  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  vessels.  For  in  those  days  a whaling 
cruise  often  lasted  years,  and  the  homecoming 
was  a matter  of  the  very  greatest  interest  to  all. 
If  one  looks  through  the  collection  of  the  Nan- 
tucket Historical  Society,  and  studies  certain 
musty  old  volumes  in  Nantucket’s  most  ad- 
mirably conducted  Public  Library,  there  will 


gradually  emerge  certain  historical  facts  explain- 
ing the  peculiar  character  which  distinguishes 
the  Colonial  work  here,  from  that  existing  any- 
where else. 

Nantucket  was  from  its  earliest  days  an  At- 
lantic outpost  far  from  the  mainland.  Its  peo- 
ple, who  were  mostly  English,  from  their  very 
isolation  became  an  independent,  self-sufficient 
folk,  almost  a law  unto  themselves.  More  than 
one  commission  was  sent  from  the  mainland  to 
set  them  right  with  their  Colonial  Governors 
who  claimed  authority  over  them.  Quakerism 
was  brought  over  from  England,  and  from  that 
time  on  the  history  of  Nantucket  is  the  story  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Quakers.  These  people, 
so  named  according  to  Fox,  the  eminent  English 
missionary  of  their  sect,  because  at  the  mention 
of  their  Maker’s  name  every  one  should  tremble, 
were  at  first  a simple  folk,  making  much  of 
personal  liberty  and  man’s  natural  rights,  which, 
however,  did  not  keep  them  from  owning  slaves 
both  red  and  black;  nor,  while  strongly  advo- 
cating temperance,  prevent  them  from  taking  in- 
toxicating drinks.  Adopting  forms  of  speech 
designed  to  be  a protest  against  caste,  they  did 
not  protest  against  such  caste.  “While  they 
ruled,  it  was  like  unto  the  days  of  Noah — all 
Quakers  were  safe  within  the  Ark,  and  all  out- 
siders were  drowned  in  a Sea  of  Sin.” 

Many  joined  their  church  because  they  paid 
no  salaries  to  their  preachers,  and  their  meeting- 
houses were  of  the  simplest  style,  free  from  all 
ostentation,  as  were  their  laws;  the  dues,  there- 
fore, were  light,  and  these  characteristics  natu- 
rally were  reflected  in  their  simple,  plain  archi- 
tecture. It  is  this  simplicity  of  form,  this  ab- 
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sence  of  small  and  enriched  detail,  together  with 
a simple  but  well-proportioned  mass,  with  a mas- 
tery of  the  “fourth  dimension,” — things  which 
did  not  cost  a great  deal  of  money,  but  which  did 
require  some  expenditure  of  thought, — -that  im- 
press one  to-day  as  he  wanders  through  the  weed- 
grown  streets,  which  are  bathed  in  such  brilliant 
sunlight  as  one  gets  only  on  a sunny  day  at  sea; 
for  this  island  is  anchored  thirty  miles  out  at 
sea,  with  the  Gulf  Stream  only  sixty  miles  away. 
Standing  on  the  boisterous  beach  at  ’Sconset. 
looking  over  the  tumultuous  breakers  toward  the 
East,  the  nearest  land  is  Spain. 


tain  rule-of-thumb  following  of  Greek  precedent, 
influenced  by  hands  and  hearts  which  have 
builded  many  ships;  a certain  tightness,  of  ship- 
shape-ness;  newel  posts,  rails,  etc.,  suggest  the 
crude  but  strong  and  rugged  work  of  the  ship’s 
carpenter.  They  look  as  if  they  had  weathered 
many  a salty  storm  and  stress,  and  yet  inexpen- 
sive— there  is  no  ostentatious  display.  As  Qua- 
kerism declined,  and  fortunes  began  to  be  made 
rapidly  in  whalebone  and  oil,  the  wealthy  “Sea 
Captains”  built  more  imposing  mansions,  such 
as  the  two  porticoed  houses  on  Main  Street  at 
the  corner  of  Pleasant  Street — two  veritable 


TWO  HOUSES  IN  MAIN  STREET,  NANTUCKET. 

The  one  nearer,  the  Kent  House,  is,  all  things  considered,  one  of  the  best  of  the  small  houses  in  Nantucket,  with 
typical  doorway;  it  has  the  clean-cut,  chaste  effect  of  Greek  work,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  all  effort.  The  body  of 
the  house  is  a beautiful  warm  gray,  the  finish  white;  it  is  remarkably  well  kept  up  by  a very  appreciative  owner. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  give  clearly 
a suggestion  of  the  strong  clear  light  and  deep 
transparent  shadow  on  sun-flecked  clapboards, 
cornice  and  doorway  of  many  of  the  houses. 
There  are  the  simplest  expedients  adopted  to 
obtain  these  shadows — for  example,  one  often 
finds  over  a door  or  window  a seven  eighths  of 
an  inch  board  projecting  about  four  inches,  often 
with  no  bed  mould,  giving  just  the  right  pro- 
jection for  an  effective  shadow.  There  is  a cer- 


classic  temples  in  white  pine — one  in  the  Greek, 
the  other  in  the  Roman  feeling. 

In  Nantucket’s  palmy  days  it  ranked  third  in 
the  list  of  the  wealthiest  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts— after  Boston  and  Salem.  Her  churches, 
“built  out  of  full  pockets  and  with  willing 
hearts,”  were  well  filled  with  solid  wealthy  men. 
The  Unitarians  were  said  to  be  “so  wealthy  that 
they  could  have  built  their  churches  of  mahog- 
any, and  gilded  them  all  over.” 


HOUSE  IN  MAIN  STREET,  NANTUCKET. 
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"DUTCH  CAP"  HOUSE  IN  MAIN  STREET,  NANTUCKET.  Known  as  the  “Bucknam  House.” 


THE  MARIA  MITCHELL  HOUSE  IN  VESTAL  STREET,  NANTUCKET. 


Erected  in  1790.  Birthplace  of  the  great  astronomer — one  of  the  famous  women 
of  America.  This  shows  a good  example  of  the  “Captain’s  Walk”  on  the  roof. 


THE  EARLY  DWELLINGS  OF  NANTUCKET 
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These  were  the  times  when  Nantucket  counted 
in  the  affairs  of  the  great  world.  Its  bold  sea- 
men, its  enterprising  and  skilful  merchants  and 
whale  hunters  brought  to  it  fame  and  fortune. 
Earlier  in  its  history  it  had  sent  to  England 
with  a cargo  of  oil,  etc.,  the  two  vessels,  the 
“Beaver”  and  the  “Dartmouth.”  Loaded  with 
tea,  they  sailed  on  the  return  voyage  to  Boston, 
where  was  held  the  historic  “Boston  Tea  Party.” 
All  but  a very  few  chests  of  tea  were  thrown 


Square  a few  steps  down  a quiet  weedy  little 
lane,  there  nestles  a discreet  doorway  with  the 
legend  “Somerset  Club”  over  its  chaste  portal. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Nantucket  Historical  So- 
ciety, among  the  relics  testifying  to  this  Island’s 
past  greatness,  one  may  read  the  very  interesting 
Log  books  of  the  bold  whale  hunters.  These  are 
often  quaintly  illustrated — sometimes  with  the 
number  of  whales  taken  on  the  day  of  entry, 
each  drawn  out  in  solid  black.  A few  extracts 
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HOUSE  ON  ACADEMY  HILL.  Known  as  the  “Captain  Roland  Gardner  House.” 


A brilliant  white  house  with  deep  green  blinds  and  surrounded 
with  very  dark  green  foliage,  giving  a very  opulent  color  effect. 


overboard.  The  remaining  ones  were  taken  by 
the  Captains  to  Nantucket,  and  disposed  of  ad- 
vantageously and  with  some  discretion.  This  is 
the  tradition  as  set  forth  by  some  of  the  descend- 
ants of  these  “Sea  Cap’ns,”  sitting  about  the 
huge  coal  stove  set  in  a circular  sawdust  arena, 
protected  by  a gas-pipe  foot-rest,  in  the  center  of 
the  “Captains’  Room”  in  the  ancient  Rotch 
Building  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Town  Square. 
Just  opposite  is  the  very  exclusive  Union  Club, 
which  boasts  of  its  works  of  art.  And  across  the 


from  the  Sea  Journal  of  Peleg  (“Pillick”)  Folger 
will  give  an  illuminating  sidelight  on  the  char- 
acter of  these  men.  It  will  be  inferred  that  “Pil- 
lick” was  what  is  known  in  our  times  as  a “good 
sport” — quoting  consoling  or  congratulatory 
texts,  according  to  whether  the  day  was  a profit- 
able one  or  not. 

"July  i st.  Nantucket  bears  N.E.  324  miles. 
\Ye  had  a good  breakfast  upon  meat  and 
doboys  & we  are  all  merry  together.  A 


THE  GRISCOM  MANSION  IN  MAIN  STREET,  CORNER  OF  FAIR  STREET,  NANTUCKET. 
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TWO  OF  THE  FAMOUS  DOORWAYS  OF  NANTUCKET. 


THE  EARLY  DWELLINGS  OF  NANTUCKET 


1 1 


slippery  kind  of  breeze — only  we  wish  we 
could  get  some  spermaceti.” 

‘‘July  8th.  , This  day  we  spy’d  Spermacetis 
& we  kill’d  one.  If  we  get  whale  enough 
we  may  be  able  to  go  home  in  a fortnight. 
‘Death  Summons  all  men  to  the  silent 
grave.’  ” 

“July  9th.  Lat.  36-18  Longt.  73-0.  Noth- 
ing remarkable  this  24  hours  only  dull 
times  and  Hot  weather  & no  whales  to  be 
seen.  Much  toil  and  labour  mortal  man  is 


And  after  hard  weather  and  no  whales: 

“And  so  one  day  passeth  after  another  & 
every  Day  brings  us  nearer  to  our  Grave 
and  all  human  employments  will  be  at  an 
end.” 

This  Island  during  its  long  career  suffered 
many  disasters  at  home  as  well  as  in  its  ventures 
on  the  far  seas.  On  a fine  midsummer  day  in 
the  year  1846,  as  usual,  the  coopers,  spar  makers, 
riggers,  sail  makers,  and  iron  smiths  were  making 


THE  DYER  HOUSE,  No.  9 MILK  STREET,  NANTUCKET. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  houses  in  the  town  and  is  remarkable  for  its  color  and  proportion.  In  rambler 
rose  season  there  is  a mass  of  crimson  and  green  against  a background  of  pinkish  gray  with  white  finish.  This 
house  is  owned  by  some  very  appreciative  “off-islanders”  and  has  been  kept  up  with  a great  deal  of  loving  care. 


forced  to  endure  & little  profit  to  be  got 
out  of  it.” 


“and  we  struck  a large  Spermaceti  and 
killed  her  . . . and  we  hoisted  her  head 
about  2 foot  above  water  and  then  we  cut 
a scuttle  in  her  head,  and  a man  got  in 
up  to  his  Armpits  and  dipt  almost  6 
Hogsheads  of  clear  Ovle  out  of  her  case 
besides  6 more  out  of  her  Noddle.  He 
certainly  doth  but  the  right  that  mingles 
profit  with  delight.” 


harpoons,  lances  and  knives,  the  cordage  factories 
turning  out  ropes  and  rigging — all  noisily  ply- 
ing their  trades — the  busy  wharves  alive  with  the 
loading  of  stores  and  unloading  of  cargoes  of  oil, 
and  the  huge  drays  rumbling  over  the  cobbles 
with  their  great  casks  of  sperm  oil  or  huge  bun- 
dles of  whalebone  bound  for  the  commodious 
warehouses.  Now  the  great  bell  in  the  Old 
South  belfry  booms  out  an  alarm;  the  great  fire 
which  is  to  mark  the  decline  of  the  Town’s  pros- 
perity is  raging.  The  intense  heat  from  the 
burning  burst  the  casks  and  hogsheads  of  oil, 
and  their  fiery  contents  spread  a burning  flood 
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DOORWAY  IN  QUINCE  STREET,  NANTUCKET. 


The  body  of  the  house  is  a light  gray  with  white  finish.  The 
door  is  of  the  most  vivid  emerald  green  with  a brass  latch;  the 
lattice  supporting  a rambler  rose  bush  and  with  a golden  door- 
mat on  a rose  pink  brick  sidewalk  makes  a riot  of  brilliant  color. 


over  the  harbor.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
flames  swept  clean  an  area  of  thirty-six  acres  in 
the  center  of  the  Town,  impoverishing  more  than 
two  hundred  families. 

After  this  blow,  from  which  the  Town  never 
recovered,  the  use  of  lard  oil  for  illuminating 
began  to  be  popular,  and  the  recently  discovered 
mineral  oils  of  Pennsylvania  brought  a flood  of 
oil  which  completely  submerged  the  whale  oil 
industry.  So  the  business  of  whaling,  in  which 
so  much  of  the  capital  of  the  people  was  invested, 
declined  rapidly.  The  more  enterprising  men 
left  for  the  mainland — some  for  California  in 
the  Gold  Rush  of  ’49.  The  last  whaling  ship  left 
the  port  in  1869.  In  time,  a stranded  ship  and  a 
poor  old  widow  were  quoted  as  fit  emblems  of 
this  quaint  old  seaport  town. 

Its  population  of  real  Nantucketers  of  about 
three  thousand  is  swelled  in  a good  season 
by  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  “off-islanders,” 
among  these  being  many  seekers  after  health;  its 
peculiar  breezes  which  blow  all  day  long,  its  sea 
air  and  its  mild  and  fairly  stable  temperature  of 
not  over  82°,  while  on  the  mainland  the  ther- 


mometer reaches  ioo°  and  over,  make  it  a fa- 
vorite retreat  for  nervous  invalids  and  seekers 
after  sleep  and  rest. 

The  residents  say  that  many  of  the  fine  houses 
were  taken  apart  and  transported  by  schooners 
to  the  mainland,  and  there  re-erected — some 
landing  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  The 
white  pine  used  almost  exclusively  in  these 
houses  is  said  by  some  to  have  come  from  Maine, 
which  is  not  far  away,  by  others  to  have  grown 
on  the  Island;  and  they  point  to  huge  rotting 
stumps  sometimes  unearthed  in  certain  wet 
places  about  the  Island. 

Most  of  the  doors  used  were  of  but  two  panels 
— and  sometimes  one — the  panels  being  in  one 
piece  often  over  twenty-five  inches  wide.  In  the 
Maria  Mitchell  house  there  is  a white  pine  door 
three  feet  wide  and  six  feet  high  and  about  one 
inch  thick,  painted  white,  made  up  of  two  pieces, 
one  piece  being  twenty-seven  inches  wide,  stand- 
ing perfectly  free  from  warping,  and  fitted  with 
fine  wrought-iron  strap  hinges,  and  a massive 
polished  mahogany  latch  and  fittings,  giving  to 
this  white  door  an  air  of  elegance,  and  all  no 
doubt  the  work  of  some  good  old  ship  carpenter. 


PORCH  OF  ONE  OF  THE  EARLY  EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY  HOUSES  OF  NANTUCKET. 

Showing  peculiar  cornice  with  heavy  consoles  simply  sawed 
out  of  white  pine  planks. 
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DOORWAY,  CORNICE,  ETC.,  OF  A LITTLE  HOUSE  ON 
ACADEMY  HILL,  NANTUCKET. 


While  the  photographer  was  proceeding  without  haste  to  “get” 
this  house,  the  owner,  in  carpet  slippers  and  shirt  sleeves,  ap- 
peared, and  with  some  show  of  feeling  inquired:  “Now  what  is 
the  matter  of  this  house?  All  you  fellows  are  photographing  it 
and  drawing  it  and  sketching  it  and  measuring  it.  What  is  it?” 
“It”  was  the  moulded  pilasters,  the  finely  proportioned  doorway, 
the  cornice  with  its  inexpensive  but  effective  sawed  tongues,  and 
the  lintels  over  the  windows. 

The  sashes  in  this  house  are  of  white  pine  a 
scant  inch  in  thickness,  with  muntins  one  inch 
wide  enclosing  panes  of  glass  about  six  inches 
wide  by  eight  and  three-eighths  inches  high;  the 
doors,  in  general,  being  about  two  feet  four 
inches  wide,  and  fifteen  sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick,  of  two  panels  in  height, — so  it  will  be  seen 
no  pine  was  wasted. 

The  interior  partitions  were  usually  not  sup- 
porting partitions,  the  floors  being  carried  by 
heavy  beams  mortised  into  heavy  girts,  corner 
posts,  etc.,  which  were  exposed  and  painted.  The 
partitions  were,  therefore,  mere  curtains,  being 
made  of  unplaned  seven  eighths  inch  pine  boards, 
eight  to  ten  inches  wide,  with  two  or  three  inches 
of  space  between  each,  set  vertically  and  nailed 
at  floor  and  ceiling.  In  this  was  worked  the  door 
frame  and  then  it  was  lathed  and  plastered  on 
both  sides,  making  a perfectly  durable  partition 
for  such  low-studded  rooms — not  over  two  and 
three  eighths  inches  thick,  and  withal  very  rea- 


sonable in  cost,  compared  with  our  massive  two 
by  four  stud  partition  in  these  days  of  reckless 
waste.  The  plastering  is  uncommonly  hard  and 
durable.  Though  economical  in  most  ways,  the 
builders  of  those  early  days  were  lavish  in  the 
use  of  bricks,  the  chimneys  usually  being  large 
and  massive;  and  in  the  basement  of  old  houses 
one  often  sees  curious  methods  of  brick  arching 
and  vaulting,  the  mortar  used  appearing  to  be  a 
sort  of  light  clay,  crumbling  to  the  touch,  but 
having  been  serviceable  for  over  a hundred  years. 

Nantucket’s  streets  are  quiet  now.  Many  of  its 
best  houses  are  owned  by  “off-islanders”  from  far- 
away prosperous  cities,  who  occupy  them  only 
in  the  vacation  season.  The  hum  of  the  busy 
shops  is  heard  no  more — and  the  deep  rumble  of 
the  heavily  laden  dray  with  its  huge  hogsheads 
of  oil  bumping  over  the  cobbled  streets  has 
given  way  to  the  rattle  of  the  beach  wagon  with 
its  summer  visitors,  passengers  bound  for  the 
bathing  beach  or  the  melancholy  ride  across  the 
somber  moors,  to  where  the  huge  rollers,  after  a 
journey  of  three  thousand  miles  across  the 
stormy  Atlantic,  break  on  this  bleak  and  barren 
shore. 


Entrance  Porch. 

THE  FOLGER  HOUSE  IN  CENTER  STREET, 
NANTUCKET. 


PORCH  OF  THE  MIXTER  HOUSE  ON  ACADEMY  HILL,  NANTUCKET. 


This  shows,  besides  some  peculiarly  grooved  detail,  the  remarkable  decorative  effect  of  Eng- 
lish ivy.  which  flourishes  well  in  Nantucket,  and  day  lily  leaves  against  a clear  warm  gray 
claphoarded  house.  The  white  pine  clapboards  have  a suggestion  of  a bead  on  their  edge. 


A NEW  FACTOR  IN  WHITE  PINE 

SERVICE 


How  long  can  you  keep  up  the  standard  of  ar- 
chitectural interest  in  the  White  Pine  Mono- 
graph Series? 

Is  there  enough  White  Pine  lumber  left  to  war- 
rant this  effort  to  promote  its  use? 

Does  the  Monograph  Series  produce  actual  sales 
of  White  Pine? 

Architects  have  asked  these  questions  continu- 
ously since  the  inception  of  the  Monograph 
Series  three  years  ago.  Let  us  answer  them  here, 
in  order  that  the  policy  which  animates  our  work 
may  be  better  understood. 

Fifteen  Monographs  have  been  issued.  Each  one 
has  given  the  architect  photographic  evidence, 
never  before  published,  of  the  good  taste  and 
craftsmanship  of  our  forefathers  as  home-build- 
ers. They  built  their  houses  of  White  Pine. 
True,  this  wood  was  in  their  back-yards,  but 
they  chose  it,  not  so  much  for  its  accessibility  as 
because  of  its  inherent  merits.  That  they  made 
a wise  selection  from  the  wide  choice  of  woods 
before  them  is  proved  by  the  pictures  which  we 
have  presented  in  this  Series. 

Houses  throughout  New  England,  New  Nether- 
lands and  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
built  during  the  later  part  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  the  Eighteenth  Century,  have  been 
illustrated  by  photographs  made  especially  for 
the  Monograph  Series.  So  thorough  has  been 
the  work  to  date  that  there  naturally  arises  this 
first  question  as  to  the  future  source  of  data  that 
will  be  of  equal  interest  and  value  to  the  archi- 
tect. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  announce  that  the  end  is 
nowhere  in  sight.  The  states  of  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and  Ver- 
mont contain  much  work  which  has  hitherto  re- 
mained unshown  to  the  profession.  The  lower 
Delaware,  the  Mohawk  and  Genesee  Valleys  are 
filled  with  wood-built  houses  of  high  architec- 
tural merit.  The  towns  of  Marblehead,  Litch- 
field, Providence  and  Newport  have  examples  of 
domestic  architecture  erected  centuries  ago  which 
are  universally  applicable  to  present-day  prob- 
lems. Add  to  these  examples  of  buildings,  classi- 
fied geographically  and  chronologically  according 
to  periods,  the  “close-up”  study  of  comparative 
details  by  means  of  accurate  measured  drawings, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  Monograph  Series 


could  promise  to  keep  up  its  architectural  inter- 
est for  some  time  to  come. 

That  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  we  have 
aroused  an  interest  in  the  White  Pine  Mono- 
graphs is  evidenced  by  the  three  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ten  requests  for  title-page  and 
index  of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  furnished 
to  architects  who  contemplated  binding  their 
copies  for  permanent  service  and  use. 

The  second  question,  “Is  there  enough  White 
Pine  lumber  available  to  warrant  our  effort  to 
promote  its  use?”  was  forcibly  answered  by  Mr. 
Frederick  E.  Weyerhaeuser  in  Volume  II,  Num- 
ber 5 of  the  Monograph  Series.  He  stated  that 
“it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that  the  supply  of 
White  Pine  timber  is  as  great  as  it  was  years  ago 
or  that  the  White  Pine  manufacturers  could  long 
supply  the  United  States  with  its  entire  lumber 
requirements.  But  for  the  many  uses  in  house 
construction  for  which  White  Pine  excels  there  is 
unquestionably  an  abundant  supply  for  genera- 
tions to  come.”  The  statistics  and  figures  given 
by  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  to  prove  his  statement 
should  be  welcomed  by  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, who  have  been  under  the  false  impression 
for  some  years  past  that  White  Pine  was  scarce 
and  very  expensive,  and  so  have  been  specifying 
substitute  woods  in  its  place,  notwithstanding 
that  they  have  always  considered  White  Pine  the 
best  of  all  soft  woods. 

The  continued  availability  of  White  Pine  is  more 
than  a matter  of  statistics,  convincing  as  they 
are.  As  one  source  of  supply  is  cut  over,  new 
sources  of  supply  develop.  While  they  are  more 
remote  in  point  of  miles,  the  development  of 
transportation  makes  them  less  remote  in  point 
of  time.  All  the  sources  supply  the  same  White 
Pine,  which  is  indigenous  to  a strip  which  has  cli- 
mate and  soil  as  constant  factors.  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  assume  that  the  New  England  White 
Pine,  from  which  such  old  landmarks  as  the  Fair- 
banks House  were  built,  is  not  the  same  White 
Pine  as  is  available  to-day,  the  same  in  natural 
characteristics,  and  in  all  the  factors  which  make 
White  Pine  an  excellent  wood. 

Does  such  literature  as  the  Monograph  Series 
produce  actual  sales  of  White  Pine? 

Do  the  Goodrich  road  markers,  dotting  the  whole 
country,  produce  actual  sales  of  Goodrich  Tires? 
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How  can  John  Wanamaker  and  Marshall  Field 
afford  to  provide  rest  rooms  and  day  nurseries  in 
which  never  a purchase  is  solicited? 

How  can  a leading  manufacturer  and  refiner  of 
railway  lubricants  afford  to  sell,  not  so  many 
gallons  of  grease  to  American  railroads,  but 
merely  contract  to  keep  every  piece  of  rolling 
stock  properly  lubricated  for  a given  period? 

Why  is  it  that  the  Griffin  Wheel  Company  no 
longer  sells  wheels  but  wheel  service  on  a mileage 
basis? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  the  same: 
There  has  been  a rapid  evolution  in  American 
business  of  recent  years,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  consumer,  and  to  the  equal  benefit,  al- 
though less  easily  perceived,  of  the  seller.  If  the 
lumber  manufacturers  have  been  backward  in 
this  development,  they  are  none  the  less  willing 
to  acknowledge  and  subscribe  to  its  worth  right 
now. 

The  White  Pine  Monograph  Series  is  simply  one 
evidence  that  the  lumber  manufacturers  have 
caught  step  with  the  times.  They  realize  that  no 
longer  is  it  their  function  merely  to  sell  White 
Pine,  a tangible  commodity.  They  realize  that 
no  longer  is  it  enough  that  White  Pine,  because 
of  its  intrinsic  qualities,  does  deliver  on  the  job. 

They  know  that  to-day  their  function  is  the  de- 
livery to  the  consumer,  to  his  agents  and  to  his 
professional  advisers  of  all  the  White  Pine  ser- 
vice which  it  is  their  privilege  to  supply.  They 
know  now  that  White  Pine  itself  is  merely  a com- 
modity-alibi for  a far-reaching  service. 

As  related  to  the  consumer’s  professional  ad- 
visers, the  architectural  profession,  White  Pine 
service  means  not  alone  the  crisply  cut  mould- 


ings, the  weather  resistance,  the  ability  to  hold 
paint,  nor  any  of  the  many  other  qualities  in- 
herent in  the  wood  itself,  which  make  up  the 
White  Pine  service  delivered  on  the  job. 

As  related  to  the  architect,  the  fullest  measure  of 
White  Pine  service  must  go  back  of  that.  It  must 
include  all  the  help  the  manufacturers  can  offer 
to  the  architect  in  selecting  the  grades  of  the 
commodity  which  will  best  suit  his  particular 
purpose,  and  in  seeing  that  he  is  shown  how  to 
assure  the  fact  that  his  needs  are  carried  out  by 
the  building  contractor  and  the  retail  lumber 
dealer.  This  service  they  have  tried  to  deliver 
through  the  White  Pine  Specification  Book,  con- 
taining Classified  Recommended  Uses  for  White 
Pine  in  House  Construction  and  White  Pine 
Standard  Grading  Rules,  and  they  are  constantly 
striving  to  make  service  just  as  integral  a part  of 
their  finished  product  as  the  grain  of  the  wood 
itself. 

Furthermore,  White  Pine  service  must  include 
inspiration  before  the  job.  The  cordial  reception 
with  which  these  Monographs  have  been  met 
from  all  classes  of  the  architectural  profession 
proves  that  they  are  in  a measure  delivering  in- 
spiration. In  the  accomplishment  of  that,  this 
third  question  is  answered,  for  inspiration  before 
the  job  is  just  as  much  a part  of  that  service 
which  the  manufacturers  sell  as  a board  of 
White  Pine  itself.  They  are  glad  to  acknow- 
ledge their  complete  realization  that  to-day  they 
are  not  merely  offering  White  Pine,  but  a definite 
service,  one  part  of  which  is  the  product  known 
as  White  Pine.  With  this  confession  in  mind, 
they  beg  of  you  to  regard  the  Monograph  Series 
as  something  for  which  they  desire  your  heartiest 
cooperation,  not  only  in  use  but  in  criticism,  as 
they  do  of  White  Pine  lumber  itself. 
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THE  I. EH  MANSION,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Entrance  Porch  Detail. 


Formerly  the  home  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee.  This  house  is  now  in  the  possession  of  (K 

the  Marblehead  Historical  Society,  and  is  filled  with  mementos  of  historical  value. 
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MARBLEHEAD 

ITS  CONTRIBUTION  TO  EIGHTEENTH  AND  EARLY  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE 

Bv  WILLIAM  TRUMAN  ALDRICH 


Mr.  Aldrich,  a member  of  the  firm  of  Bellows  and  Aldrich,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.  After  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  received  the  Architecte 
Diplome  par  le  Gouvernement.  Upon  his  return  to  America,  he  worked  with  Stone,  Carpenter  and  Wilson, 
of  Providence,  and  with  Carrere  and  Hastings,  of  New  York.  In  the  midst  of  active  practice,  he  is  able  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities,  of  which  he 
is  a Trustee. — Editor’s  Note. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JULIAN  A.  BUCKLY 


FROM  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlement  in 
1629  the  townsmen  of  Marblehead,  Mas- 
sachusetts, have  shown  qualities,  in  times 
of  hardship  and  stress,  of  a very  high  order. 
Wars,  sickness,  fires  and  storms  have  all  at  vari- 
ous times  sorely  tried  this  little  community  and 
have  developed  a people  justly  distinguished  for 
their  fortitude  and  courage.  The  daily  familiar- 
ity with  danger  and  suffering  of  the  men  in  the 
fishing  fleet  made  a splendid  training  for  the 
part  they  were  to  play  in  the  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  of  1812,  and  the  pride  in  this  tradi- 
tion of  service  was  nobly  sustained  by  the  later 
generations  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Nor 
are  the  men  of  to-day  one  bit  less  patriotic  and 
willing  to  do  their  share.  Out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size  and  wealth  has  been  Marblehead’s 
contribution  to  the  store  of  early  American  his- 
tory and  legend,  and  the  names  of  many  of  its 
men  and  women  are  part  of  the  country’s  best 
heritage. 

Salem  is  but  four  miles  away  and  of  course 
has  somewhat  eclipsed  in  popular  interest  its 
smaller  neighbor,  and  the  splendor  of  its  Colo- 
nial architecture  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
has  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  architects 
and  laymen  more  strongly  than  the  humbler 
dwellings  of  the  near-by  town.  But  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  material  to  be  found  on 
the  hilly,  rocky  peninsula  of  Marblehead,  not 
only  to  satisfy  the  seeker  for  picturesqueness  and 


literary  associations,  but  also  for  the  study  of 
early  American  architecture.  While  the  penin- 
sula which  is  called  Marblehead  is  about  four 
miles  long  and  from  two  miles  to  a mile  and  a 
half  wide,  the  town  itself,  where  almost  all  the 
old  buildings  are  to  be  found,  is  perhaps  two 
miles  long  by  half  a mile  wide  and  extends  along 
the  harbor  side.  The  site  is  very  hilly  and 
irregular  and  the  coast-line  very  rocky.  So  the 
streets  must  needs  wander  about  in  a most  de- 
lightfully casual  way,  and  the  houses  must  face 
every  which  way  and  the  yards  both  back  and 
front  are  necessarily  restricted  and  form  most 
charming  terraces  and  gardens.  The  same  char- 
acteristic steep  streets  descending  to  the  water 
and  tiers  of  houses  rising  above  one  another  that 
have  given  Genoa  and  Naples  and  Quebec  so 
much  of  their  charm  are  here  repeated  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  houses,  while  they  are  all 
free-standing,  as  befits  this  sturdy  and  indepen- 
dent people,  are  nevertheless  built  closely  to 
gether  for  their  mutual  ^omfort  and  neighborli- 
ness. The  irregularities  of  site  have  resulted  in 
a greater  variety  of  plan  in  many  of  the  houses 
than  can  be  met  with  in  most  of  our  New  Eng- 
land communities,  where  the  town  sites  are  al- 
most uniformly  flat. 

As  seen  from  the  harbor  or  from  the  causeway 
that  connects  Marblehead  Neck  with  the  main- 
land, the  silhouette  of  the  town  presents  a picture 
unrivalled  in  this  country  for  beauty  of  sky-line. 
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Abbot  Hall,  with  its  exceedingly  graceful  spire, 
was  admirably  designed  and  placed  as  a climax 
to  the  rising  lines  of  the  town.  The  shipping  in 
the  harbor  (Marblehead  is  probably  the  most  ac- 
tive yachting  centre  in  the  country),  the  trees, 
and  the  wonderful  variety  of  roofs  and  chim- 
neys, all  together  make  charming  patterns  within 
the  long,  harmonious  contours  of  the  hills. 


like  the  House  of  Seven  Gables  in  Salem,  or  the 
Cooper-Austin  house  in  Cambridge,  which  im- 
mediately attracts  the  visitor’s  attention  as  an 
example  of  the  earliest  period  of  Colonial.  By 
far  the  greatest  number  of  dwellings  date  from 
the  period  of  Marblehead’s  greatest  prosperity, 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Revolution  took  a heavy  toll  of  Marble- 
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A HOUSE  ON  THE  SEA  FRONT,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Back  of  this  austere  old  house  appears  a bit  of  Marblehead’s 
harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  along  the  New  England  shore. 


There  is  no  New  England  town  which  shows 
so  many  old  houses  in  a single  coup  d’oeil. 

The  most  prevalent  type  of  house  is  the 
wooden  clapboard  one  with  gable  or  gambrel  roof 
and  generous  brick  chimneys.  Even  the  more 
pretentious  houses  on  Washington  Street  are  of 
wood;  in  fact,  there  are  only  five  or  six  old  houses 
to  be  found  that  are  built  of  brick.  While  there 
are  several  houses  dating  from  before  1700,  there 
is  not  one  whose  exterior  aspect  remains  in  a form 
typical  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  not  one 


head’s  resources  in  wealth  of  men  and  money, 
and  we  find  few  examples  of  the  later  period  of 
McIntyre  and  after. 

Although  the  houses  near  Abbot  Hall  and  on 
Washington  Street  are  large  and  in  a sense  pre- 
tentious, and  the  Lee  Mansion  is  one  of  the  finest 
mansions  in  New  England  of  its  period,  in  gen- 
eral it  is  the  homes  of  people  of  modest  and 
humble  circumstances  that  leave  the  most  per- 
manent impress  on  the  memory  of  the  observer. 
Even  the  richer  houses  are  almost  entirely  de- 
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FRANKLIN  STREET.  MARBLEHEAD.  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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A HOUSE  ON  STATE  STREET,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE  BOWEN  HOUSE,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  town.  It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Mugford 
Street  near  the  Town  House.  A glimpse  is  afforded  of  the  irregularity  of  the,land. 


MARBLEHEAD 
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void  of  carved  ornaments  and  any  elaboration 
of  detail.  In  a word,  austerity  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  building  in  Marble- 
head. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  bareness  and 
monotony  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of 
this  very  democratic  simplicity  so  expressive  of 
what  we  like  to  think  is  or  was  the  best  side 
of  American  character.  1 believe  nowhere  will 
there  be  found  more  varieties  of  gables,  cornices 


boast  of  exceedingly  effective  cupolas  and  the 
Col.  Jeremiah  Lee  Mansion  is  embellished  with 
a pediment  on  its  main  facade.  Otherwise  the 
roofs  of  Marblehead  are  of  a soul-satisfying  sim- 
plicity; even  dormers  are  a great  rarity,  the  few 
there  are  being  later  additions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  house  on  Mechanic  Street  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration on  page  8.  These  three  rather  heavily 
moulded  dormers  in  the  gambrel  roof  are  prob- 
ably of  the  same  date  as  the  house.  There  are, 


THE  KING  HOOPER  HOUSE,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Formerly  the  residence  of  “The  Honorable  Robert  Hooper,  Esq.,”  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  New 
England  before  the  Revolution.  “King”  Hooper,  as  he  was  called,  lived  in  princely  style  for  those  days. 
Some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  land  were  entertained  in  the  large  banquet  hall  in  the  third  story. 


and  doorways,  or  better  examples  of  interior  fin- 
ish and  panelling. 

The  gambrel  roofs  vary  in  angles  from  very 
steep  and  narrow  to  certain  examples  of  low, 
wide  gambrels,  where  one  wonders  how  the  flat- 
ter pitches  can  be  kept  from  leaking.  In  the 
same  way  a designer  may  find  precedent  for 
gable  roofs  from  twenty  degrees  all  the  way  up 
to  sixty  degrees  inclination.  There  are  very 
few  hipped  roofs.  The  two  Lee  houses  both 


on  the  most  interesting  old  Governor  Bradford 
house  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  three  dormers  in 
a gambrel  roof  that  are  almost  identical  in  size 
and  detail  with  the  Marblehead  examples,  and 
both  houses  are  of  about  the  same  date. 

The  verge  boards  up  the  rakes  of  the  gables 
and  gambrels  are  narrow  and  kept  close  in  to  the 
clapboards  with  only  a slight  moulding  at  the 
edge  of  the  shingles.  This  lack  of  raking  cor- 
nice or  projection  gives  a distinction  to  all  the 


HOUSE  ON  MECHANIC  STREET,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dormer  windows  are  unusual  in  Marblehead,  and  lend  additional  interest  to  this  subject. 


THE  LEE  MANSION,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Detail  of  Entrance  Porch.  Detail  of  Entrance  Vestibule. 

HOUSE  ON  WASHINGTON  ST.,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS.  HOUSE  ON  WASHINGTON  ST.,  MARBLEHEAD.  MASSACHUSETTS. 


MARBLEHEAD 
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Doorway 

HOUSE  ON  FRANKLIN  STREET,  MARBLEHEAD, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

It  appears  that  the  hall  wainscoting  cap  has  been  repeated  on 
the  pilasters  on  the  outside  of  the  main  entrance. 

roofs  which  is  lost  by  any  designer  who  departs 
from  it. 

The  older  cornices  'are  simple  as  can  be,  and 
are  without  any  decorative  feature;  but  later 
there  is  a fascinating  variety  of  moulded  cor- 
nices with  dentils  and  modillions  all  worthy  of 
careful  study.  What  a lesson  this  town  teaches 
in  the  value  of  cornices  of  small  projection  and 
few  members. 

Clapboards  cover  the  walls  of  almost  every 
building,  but  we  find  several  instances  of  wood 
boarding  cut  to  imitate  stone  in  a simple  rus- 
ticated pattern,  on  all  sides  as  on  the  Lee  man- 
sion, and  only  on  the  front  as  on  the  King 
I looper  house.  Corner  boards  are  the  rule, 
varying  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  width. 

The  exterior  window  trims  vary  greatly  and 
are  of  great  interest.  In  many  cases  the  second- 
storv  trims  are  charmingly  composed  with  the 
bed  mouldings  of  the  cornice.  Often  the  first- 
s'ory  windows  have  little  cornices  of  their  own. 
The  very  satisfying  quality  of  the  window  sashes 
and  blinds  is  due  to  careful  thought  by  some  one 


in  years  gone  by,  and  they  can  be  most  profit- 
ably studied  bv  modern  designers. 

The  Doric  order  was  evidently  invented  for 
Marblehead,  as  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  front 
entrances  are  adorned  with  it  in  the  form  of 
column  or  pilaster.  The  two  Lee  houses  flaunt 
the  gay  Ionic,  and  on  Franklin  Street  there  are 
two  extraordinary  doorways  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  flanked  by  delightfully  quaint 
pilasters  of  a curious  composite  type,  tapering 
downward  to  their  plinths.  Especially  interest- 
ing, too,  is  the  enclosed  entrance  porch  on  a 
house  in  Lookout  Court,  with  its  elliptical  fan- 
light, reeded  pilasters  and  grooved  ornaments. 
So  many  of  the  houses  are  built  on  the  sidewalk 
line  that  there  are  many  interesting  examples  of 
recessed  doorways  with  the  steps  in  the  recess. 
The  illustration  shows  an  excellent  early  nine- 
teenth-century one.  Most  characteristic  are  the 
various  treatments  of  outside  steps  made  neces- 
sary by  the  steep  grades  met  with  everywhere. 

The  interiors  of  these  alluring  houses  are  fully 
as  interesting  as  the  exteriors.  No  good  Ameri- 
can should  fail  to  see  the  truly  exquisite  rooms 
and  the  wonderful  staircase  of  the  Lee  Mansion, 


Entrance  Porch. 

HOUSE  ON  WASHINGTON  STREET,  MARBLEHEAD, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


MARBLEHEAD 
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Doorway. 

GENERAL  JOHN  GLOVER  HOUSE,  MARBLEHEAD, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Built  in  1762.  Tlie  home  of  the  famous  Revolutionary  general. 

which  is  without  a peer  in  this  country.  Nor 
should  he  fail  to  see  the  King  Hooper  house,  to 
appreciate  the  wholesome  beauty  of  the  second- 
period  panelling  and  fireplaces  of  this  fine  ex- 
ample. 

There  are  other  buildings  in  town  of  special 
interest — the  old  Town  House,  the  Powder  House 
of  1750,  and  the  old  North  Church,  each  worthy 
of  a visit,  as  is  the  burial-ground,  to  remind  us 
of  the  frailty  of  us  humans  and  of  the  fact  that 
our  forefathers  used  to  make  better  lettering 
than  we  do. 

By  all  means,  gentle  reader,  visit  Marblehead, 
and  you  will  profit  greatly  thereby;  spend  at 
least  a day  if  a layman,  and  at  least  a week  if 
you  are  an  architect.  Read  up  in  Mr.  Road’s 
History  the  stories  of  Mugford  the  brave 
sailor  who  captured  the  British  transport  “Hope” 
when  in  command  of  the  American  schooner 
“Franklin,”  of  Agnes  Surriage  and  Sir  John 
Frankland,  of  Gerry  and  Storey,  of  the  gallant 
General  Glover  and  his  regiment,  whose  soldiers, 


according  to  tradition,  rowed  Washington  across 
the  Delaware  River  on  that  famous  wintry  night, 
December  25th,  1776.  Read  the  real  story  of 
Skipper  Ireson,  that  much  maligned  seaman, 
whom  Whittier  immortalized  in  the  same  poem 
in  which  the  women  of  Marblehead  are  unjustly 
given  the  role  of  avenging  furies.  Poor  Ireson! 
He  was  given  the  ride  on  the  rail  in  the  tarry 
and  feathery  coat,  but  not  by  the  women  of 
Marblehead.  The  perpetrators  of  this  outrage 
were  fishermen  of  the  town  whose  indignation 
had  been  aroused  by  the  stories  of  the  crew  of 
Ireson’s  schooner,  who  had  forced  him  against 
his  will  to  abandon  the  other  craft  in  distress. 
Ireson’s  crew  were  at  fault  and  shifted  the  blame 
to  their  skipper  when  the  story  came  out.  Learn 
how  completely  American  a Massachusetts  town 
has  been  and  always  will  be.  Just  imagine — the 
curfew  tolls  every  evening  at  nine  and  the  boys 
and  girls  celebrate  Guy  Fawkes  day  every  No- 
vember fifth  with  bonfires  and  a procession! 


Entrance  Porch. 


THE  COL.  WILLIAM  R.  LEE  MANSION, 
MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Like  the  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee  Mansion,  this  house  is  also  sur- 
mounted by  a cupola.  The  parlor  was  elaborately 
decorated  by  an  Italian  artist. 


//////// 


HOUSE  IN  LOOKOUT  COURT,  MARBLEHEAD,  MASSACHUSETTS.  Detail  of  Entrance. 

The  elliptical  fan-light  and  reeded  pilasters  give  to  this  very  old  house  a distinct  architectural  character. 


The  White  Pine  Monograph  Series 
THIRD  ANNUAL  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 


PROGRAMME  FOR  A HOUSE  FOR  THE  VACATION  SEASON 

OUTSIDE  FINISH  TO  BE  OF  WHITE  PINE 


PRIZES  AND  MENTIONS 
Design  placed  first  will  receive 
Design  placed  second  will  receive 
Design  placed  third  will  receive 
Design  placed  fourth  will  receive 
Six  Mentions 


$750 

$400 

$250 

$100 


Jury 

of  Award 


I Claude  Bragdon,  Rochester 
Wm.  Adams  Delano,  New  York 
Hugh  M.  B.  Garden,  Chicago 
J.  Harleston  Parker,  Boston 
Howard  Sill,  Baltimore 


All  Architects  and  Architectural  Draftsmen  are  cordially  invited  to  compete 
Competition  closes  at  5 p.m.,  Wednesday,  May  1 , 1918 
Judgment,  May  17  and  18,  1918 


THE  great  interest  shown  by  architects  in 
the  two  Competitions  conducted  by 
the  White  Pine  Monograph  Series  has 
prompted  us  to  hold  a Third  Competition  this 
year,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  country.  After  due 
consideration,  it 
was  felt  that 
this  Competi- 
tion, while  not 
interfering  with 
any  patriotic  ac- 
tivities of  indi- 
viduals, might 
find  some  with 
the  leisure  to 
give  to  its  study 
who  at  another 
time  would  be 
debarred,  and  so 
a distinct  contri- 
bution may  be 
made  to  our  ar- 
chitectural prog- 
ress. 

As  a foreword, 
we  may  recall  to 
thedesignersome 
of  the  benefits  to 
him  which  result  from  his  entrance  into  such  a 
Competition: 

In  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem and  in  presenting  such  solution  in  an  attrac- 
tive and  convincing  form,  he  is  contesting  with 
his  peers,  both  by  brain  and  by  hand,  thereby 
gaining  strength  for  his  private  professional 
practice  as  truly  as  the  athlete  trains  himself  by 
the  physical  competition. 

In  the  definite  knowledge  of  the  merit  or  rela- 
tive merit  of  the  result.  In  private  practice  the 
client  is  usually  the  ultimate  judge.  In  one  case 
a meritorious  solution  may  be  turned  aside  by 
some  whim,  while  in  another  a scheme  of  inferior 
merit  may  meet  an  enthusiastic  reception.  In 
this  Competition  the  high  professional  standing 


of  the  Jury  gives  assurance  that  the  relative  rat- 
ing of  the  contestants  would  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  profession  at  large,  or  at  least  would 
not  be  dissented  from  in  any  marked  degree.  A 
fairly  true  mirror  is  held  up  in  which  one  may 
see  his  architectural  face. 

The  advantage 
to  the  authors 
gained  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the 
best  designs.  Ar- 
chitects have  often 
informed  us  of  the 
clients  who  had 
come  to  them 
from  having  seen 
their  work,  not- 
withstanding the 
fact  that  the  work 
seen  was  not  at  all 
such  as  the  clients 
would  wish  to  se- 
cure for  them- 
selves. What  im- 
pressed them  was 
that  a good  solu- 
tion of  certain 
conditions  had 
been  found,  and 
the  inference  was  gained  that  there  were  prob- 
ably other  good  solutions  in  that  architect’s  head. 
It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  we  have 
taken  a problem  which  is  in  itself  less  common 
in  practice  than  those  heretofore  chosen. 

Much  of  an  architect’s  practice  is  likely  to  in- 
clude the  less  usual  problems  where  his  ingenuity 
and  grasp  of  the  essentials  are  called  into  play. 
Therefore  we  have  allowed  the  client  to  intro- 
duce in  his  own  language  the  following: 

PROBLEM : “Here  is  a survey  I have  had  made  of  my 
plot  of  land  by  the  lake,  on  which  I want  to  build  a 
White  Pine  house,  for  use  during  the  six  open  months 
of  the  year.  With  the  information  which  I shall  give 
you,  you  will  not  need  to  visit  the  property.  The  lake 
runs  north  and  south.  The  shore  is  hilly  and  fairly 
well  wooded,  also  somewhat  rocky,  and  you  will  see  that 
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my  own  plot  has  those  characteristics.  My  site  is  on 
the  east  side  near  the  no  th  end,  and  contains  a blunt 
point  from  which  a view  is  obtained  looking  sou  la- 
west,  down  the  lake  for  several  miles;  the  prevailing 
breeze  is  from  that  direction.  The  scenery  ac  oss  the 
lake  is  also  of  interest.  One  approach  is  by  boat,  and 
you  will  see  indicated  the  place  where  1 have  collected 
stone  for  a dock  foundation,  and  you  may  have  in 
mind  the  general  appearance  of  a boat-house  to  be 
buil  later,  to  contain  a moto  -boat,  and  to  have  a 
landing  for  row-boats,  with  perhaps  a small  tea-house 

0 lookout  shelter  connected  with  it.  This  is  not  to  be 
built  now,  and  I me  ely  mention  it  because  of  its  prom- 
inent position  on  the  property.  Just  back  of  my  site 
is  a road  which  runs  through  a typical  American  com- 
munity, and  I wish  my  house  to  be  appropriate  to  that 
village,  and  no£  to  partake  too  much  of  the  cabin  or 
so-called  bungalow  design  from  the  mere  circumstance 
that  it  is  on  the  lake. 

“I  do  not  want  to  spend  more  than  $5000  for  the 
house.  If  the  size  and  number  of  rooms  which  I con- 
sider necessary  indicate  a larger  house  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  for  that  amount  under  normal  building 
conditions,  you  may  suggest  dual  use  of  certain  of  the 
rooms.  I might  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Jones  told  me 
that  his  house,  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  site, 
contains  38,000  cubic  feet  and  cost  app*oximately  what 

1 have  to  spend. 

“1  need  a good-sized  living-room,  not  smaller  than 
1^x24',  with  a fireplace  large  enough  for  big  logs,  and 
a dining-room,  connecting,  if  possible,  with  a porch 
where  meals  could  be  served.  I would  also  like  to  have 
a small  room  for  books,  guns,  fishing  tackle,  etc.  If 
the  contour  of  the  land  where  you  suggest  placing  the 
house  will  permit  of  a room  for  billiards,  etc.,  without 
too  much  excavation,  1 would  like  it.  I do  not  object 
to  having  two  or  more  levels  in  the  floors. 

“My  family  consists  of  my  wife,  two  children,  a boy 
(fourteen)  and  a girl  (ten),  and  myself.  We  are  seldom 
without  guests,  and  plan  lo  keep  ‘open  house,’  so  we 
would  like  to  have  five  bedrooms,  which  may  be  small 
if  well  ventilated,  and  at  least  two  bathrooms.  Also 
additional  accommodations  for  servants.  We  would 
have  no  objection  to  having  sleeping  quarters  on  the 
ground  floor.  A sleeping  porch  is  essential.  The  ser- 
vice poriion  should  have  a kitchen,  either  a porch  or  a 
small  sitting-room,  and  of  course  plenty  of  closet  room. 

“Although  the  house  will  be  used  during  the  open 
months,  some  arrangements  for  heating  must  be  made 
— either  sufficient  open  fireplaces  or  space  provided 
for  a small  heating  apparatus. 

“The  outside  finish  of  the  house  is  to  be  of  White 
Pine;  everything  else  I leave  to  you.  By  outside  finish 
1 mean  siding  and  corner  boards;  window  sash,  frames 
and  casings;  outside  doors,  door  frames  and  casings; 
outside  blinds;  all  exposed  porch  and  balcony  lumber; 
cornice  boards,  brackets,  ornaments  and  mouldings, 
etc.,  not  including  shingles.  Plastering  is  not  neces- 
sary in  all  the  rooms  and  we  shall  attend  to  the  wall 
covering  ourselves. 

"I  have  marked  the  place  where  a foundation  for  a 
garage  has  been  started,  but  lhat  will  not  be  completed 
now.  It  may,  however,  have  some  bearing  on  the  en- 
trance from  the  road.” 

IT  IS  REQUIRED  TO  SHOW;  A pen-and-ink  perspec- 
tive of  the  subject  at  inch  scale  clearly  indicating 
the  character  of  the  exterior  finish.  Plans  of  the  first 
and  second  floors  at  \£  inch  scale,  blacked  in  solid, 
with  the  dimensions  of  each  room  given  in  good-sized 
figures.  Two  elevations  at  % inch  scale.  A cross  sec- 
tion at  % inch  scale  showing  all  heights.  A key  plot 
plan  at  small  scale  showing  what  is  in  the  contestant’s 
mind  as  the  desirable  development  of  the  entire  prop- 
erty. Detail  drawings  at  inch  scale  of  special  feat- 
ures and  of  the  fireplace  side  of  the  living-room. 
Profiles  of  the  exterior  details  at  3 inch  scale,  in  suf- 
ficient number  to  present  the  subject  adequately  and 
attractively.  Graphic  scales  must  be  shown  in  all  cases. 

JUDGMENT : The  Jury  of  Award  will  consider  first; 
The  architectural  merit  of  the  design,  and  the  in- 


genuity shown  in  the  development  of  the  plans  to  meet 
the  client’s  needs  as  he  has  stated  them;  second:  The 
fitness  of  the  design  to  express  the  wood-built  house; 
third:  The  appropriateness  of  the  design  to  the  given 
site  and  the  skill  shown  in  indicating  the  possible  fu- 
ture development  of  the  entire  site. 

Excellence  of  rendering  of  the  perspective,  while  de- 
sirable, will  not  have  undue  weight  with  the  Jury,  in 
comparison  with  their  estimate  of  the  contestant’s  real 
ability  if  otheiwise  shown. 

The  Jury  positively  will  not  consider  designs  which 
exceed  38,000  cubic  feet,  or  which  do  not  conform  in 
all  other  respects  to  the  conditions  of  the  Competition. 

PRESENTATION:  Drawings  are  to  be  shown  on  two 
sheets  only.  Each  sheet  is  to  be  exactly  23x30  inches. 
Plain  border  lines  are  to  be  drawn  so  that  the  space 
inside  them  will  be  exactly  21^x27 inches.  What- 
man or  similar  white  paper  is  to  be  used.  Bristol  board 
or  thin  paper  is  prohibited,  and  no  drawings  are  to  be 
presented  mounted.  All  drawings  must  be  made  in 
BLACK  ink.  Diluted  black  ink  is  particularly  pro- 
hibited. Color  or  wash  on  the  drawings  will  not  be 
permitted.  All  detail  drawings  are  to  be  shown  on  one 
sheet.  It  is  especially  required  that  the  perspective 
be  accurately  plotted.  There  is  to  be  printed  on  the 
drawings  as  space  may  permit:  “DESIGN  FOR  A 
WHITE  PINE  HOUSE  FOR  THE  VACATION  SEA- 
SON.” The  drawings  are  to  be  signed  by  a nom  de 
plume  or  device.  On  the  sheet  containing  the  floor 
plans,  in  a space  measuring  4x5  inches,  enclosed  in  a 
plain  border,  is  to  be  printed  the  contestant’s  calcula- 
tion of  the  total  cubage. 

COMPUTATIONS:  The  cubage  shall  be  figured  to 
include  the  actual  contents  of  the  house,  computed 
from  the  outside  of  all  walls  and  foundations  and 
from  the  bottom  of  excavation  or  from  the  bottom  of 
floor  beams  in  any  unexcavated  portion  and  to  the 
average  height  of  all  roofs.  Open  porches  and  sleeping 
porches  where  projecting  shall  be  figured  at  one-third 
actual  cubage. 

The  cubage  will  be  carefully  checked  by  an  architect 
and  a contractor. 

DELIVERY  OF  DRAWINGS:  The  drawings  are  to 
be  rolled  in  a strong  tube  not  less  than  3 inches  in 
diameter,  or  enclosed  between  stiff  corrugated  boards, 
securely  wrapped  and  sent  to  RUSSELL  F.  WHITE- 
HEAD,  EDITOR,  132  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y.,  to  reach  him  on  or  before  Wednesday, 
May  1,  1918.  Drawings  delivered  to  Post  Offices  or 
Express  Companies  in  time  to  reach  the  destination 
and  to  be  delivered  within  the  hour  set  for  final  receipt 
will  be  accepted  if  delayed  by  no  fault  of  the  Com- 
petitor. Enclosed  with  the  drawings  is  to  be  a sealed 
envelope  bearing  on  the  outside  the  chosen  nom  de 
plume  and  on  the  inside  the  true  name  and  address 
of  the  contestant.  Drawings  sent  by  mail  must  be  at 
the  first-class  postage  rate  as  required  by  the  Postal 
Regulations. 

RECEIPT  OF  DRAWINGS:  Designs  will  be  re- 
moved from  their  wrappers  by  the  Editor,  who  will 
place  a number  upon  each  drawing  and  the  corre- 
sponding number  on  the  enclosed  sealed  envelope  for 
purposes  of  better  identification.  The  envelopes  will 
not  be  opened  until  after  the  awards  have  been  made. 

THE  PRIZE  DESIGNS  a-e  to  become  the  property 
of  The  White  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Mono- 
graphs, and  the  right  is  reserved  by  this  publication  to 
publish  or  exhibit  any  or  all  of  the  others. 

PUBLICATION  OF  DESIGNS:  The  Prize  and  Men- 
tion drawings  will  be  published  in  the  Augus1",  1918, 
number  of  the  Monograph  Series,  a copy  of  this  issue 
being  sent  to  each  competitor. 

Where  drawings  are  published  or  exhibited  the  con- 
testant’s full  name  and  address  will  be  given  and  all 
inquiries  legarding  his  work  will  be  forwarded  to  him. 

RETURN  OF  DRAWINGS:  Unsuccessful  contestants 
•Will  have  their  drawings  returned,  postage  prepaid, 
direct  from  the  Editor’s  office. 


THE  JEWETT  HOUSE,  SOUTH  BERWICK,  MAINE. 

A remarkably  well  proportioned  and  delicate  Roman  Doric  porch.  Note  the  filling  of  the 
flutes  in  the  lower  third  of  the  columns  to  avoid  too  great  apparent  slenderness  in  the  columns. 
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SOME  OLD  HOUSES  ON  THE  SOUTHERN 

COAST  OF  MAINE 

By  C.  HOWARD  WALKER 

Mr.  Walker  was  born  in  Boston  and  is  a descendant  of  one  of  the  Yankee  skippers  of  whom  he  writes. 

While  practising  as  an  architect  in  Boston  for  years,  Mr.  Walker  has  been  interested  in  the  various  types 
of  Colonial  work. — Editor’s  Note. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JULIAN  A.  BUCKLY 


THE  Yankee  skipper  feeling  his  way  in  the 
soft  fog  that  lies  along  the  southern 
Maine  coast  in  August,  watching  the 
chart  spread  in  the  wheelhouse  beside  him,  sees 
upon  it  the  lines  of  the  streams  flowing  southerly 
into  the  sea,  as  the  rain  drops  run  down  a win- 
dow-pane at  the  beginning  of  a shower.  They 
waver  in  their  courses  as  they  swerve  around 
highlands,  now  reaching  straight  through  mead- 
ows and  spreading  into  inland  ponds,  now  tortu- 
ously winding  amidst  rocky  ledges,  but  always 
tending  southeasterly  until  they  form  estuaries 
up  which  the  sea  tide  rushes  to  meet  the  waters 
from  the  forests  and  the  hills. 

Down  these  streams  float  the  rafts  of  lumber 
from  the  pinelands,  cut  in  the  forests  of  Aroos- 
took, and  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Androscoggin, 
the  Penobscot,  and  the  Kennebec.  Deep  in  the 
forests,  far  up  on  the  mountain  side,  lie  the 
camps,  busy  through  the  white  winters  with  the 
work  of  many  lumbermen  who  are  felling  the 
monarchs  of  the  trees,  the  tall,  slender,  straight 
white  pines  of  the  northland. 

It  is  a strange  anomaly  that  the  white  pine, 
with  its  home  in  a land  of  harsh  winters,  growing 
amidst  the  constant  stress  of  wind  and  storm, 
should  have  a fiber  straight  as  a ruled  line,  a 
surface  soft  and  smooth  as  silk,  and  that  its 
grain,  instead  of  being  gnarled  and  twisted, 


should  be  so  even  and  fine  that  it  will  respond 
to  the  most  delicate  of  carving. 

The  logs,  brought  down  over  the  snows  to 
the  streams,  float  down  in  broad  rafts  to  the 
more  open  reaches  of  the  rivers,  to  the  mill 
ponds  where  the  streams  are  dammed,  and  there 
are  sawn  in  lengths  and  widths,  into  scantling 
and  plank  and  board,  and  sent  to  their  destina- 
tions. 

The  Yankee  skipper  knows  all  of  this.  He  has 
loaded  his  decks  at  the  head  of  navigation  and 
is  now  distributing  his  cargo.  He  knows  every 
inch  of  the  varied  coast  of  Maine,  the  long  fin- 
gers of  land  stretching  out  into  the  sea,  the  inlets, 
and  bays,  and  islands,  and  reefs;  and  even  in  the 
fog  he  has  little  need  of  his  chart,  but  the  chart 
itself  shows  penetrating  arms  of  the  sea  running 
deep  into  the  land  to  meet  the  rivers,  each  of 
which  ramifies  into  little  bays  and  coves  and 
back  waters  and  into  numerous  almost  land- 
locked harbors  in  which  navies  might  ride.  And, 
like  the  Greeks  of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  skipper  “is 
always  putting  up  harbors  and  creeks,”  for  there 
lie  his  markets  which  he  can  supply  from  the 
source  directly. 

The  coast  cities  of  Maine  lie  up  these  inlets, 
and  in  the  cities  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  bays 
and  coves  the  merchants  of  Maine  built  their 
houses. 
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The  first  century  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  one  of  active  shipping  interest  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  East  India  trade  created  a long  and 
famous  list  of  clipper  ships,  which  gave  prosper- 
ity not  only  to  Salem,  Newburyport  and  Ports- 
mouth, but  to  Portland  and  Bath  and  other 
Maine  coast  towns. 

The  whaling  fleets  of  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  were  aided  by  the 
Maine  shipyards,  and  both  commerce  and  ship- 
building industry  brought  prosperity. 

In  the  years  between  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 


manded  them  and  sailed  from  and  came  home  to 
their  own  doors. 

There  are  no  more  numerous  or  better  land- 
locked harbors  for  “fitting  out,”  while  safely 
protected  from  all  interference,  than  on  the  coast 
of  Maine.  The  Dalmatian  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  gulfs  of  the  Grecian  peninsula  alone 
compare  with  it.  The  famous  Bonne  Homme 
Richard  of  John  Paul  Jones  was  “fitted  out” 
in  the  Great  Bay  up  the  Piscataqua  River,  and 
many  a cargo  has  been  laden  from  some  con- 
cealed nook  between  York  and  Campobello. 


THE  HOBBS  HOUSE,  SOUTH  BERWICK,  MAINE. 
A very  simple  house  of  unusually  good  proportions. 


tionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812  there  is  in- 
creasing evidence  of  comfortable  fortunes  having 
been  amassed  by  local  merchants  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  for  larger  and  more  important 
private  houses  are  being  built  everywhere,  not 
only  in  the  towns  themselves,  but  often  at  quite 
a distance  from  them.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sheltered  from  the  sea  by  outlying  islands,  as 
at  North  Haven,  or  nestled  in  behind  promon- 
tories or  headlands,  with  still  waters  at  the  foot 
of  grassy  slopes,  are  to  be  found  the  homes  of 
these  amphibiously  minded  merchants  of  Maine, 
men  who  sent  out  their  own  ships  and  often  com- 


Our  Yankee  skipper  has  been  standing  in 
closer  to  land,  and  suddenly  he  runs  out  of  the 
fog  into  clear  sunshine.  As  he  emerges  the  long 
white  mass  of  mist  stretches  right  and  left  like 
a sheer  wall  cut  by  a knife.  It  seems  as  if  by 
looking  back  he  might  see  in  it  the  hole  he  had 
left  in  emerging.  The  land  breeze,  dry  and  hot, 
is  beating  the  fog  out  to  sea,  and  before  him  is 
spread  the  charming  fantastic  coast  of  Maine: 
rocky  ledges,  gray  at  their  crowns  and  russet 
and  red  and  purple  as  they  dip  into  the  tide, 
upon  their  tops  and  sides  twisted  cedars  and 
hardy  savins,  long  reaches  of  green  salt  marsh, 
deeper  touches  of  upland  meadow,  and  every- 
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THE  SEWELL  HOUSE,  YORK,  MAINE. 
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HOUSE  AT  WELLS,  MAINE. 

Well-proportioned  facade,  with  wall  texture  refined  by  narrow  clapboards. 


THE  JUDGE  HAYES  HOUSE,  SOUTH  BERWICK,  MAINE. 
Gabled  type,  ample  in  effect.  Balustrade  over  porch  unnecessary,  too  high. 
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where  little  or  large  inlets  setting  into  the 
land. 

Over  the  crest  of  one  of  these  rocky  hillocks 
are  broad  masses  of  spreading  elms,  grouped  to- 
gether as  if  planted  with  a purpose.  That  pur- 
pose is  manifest  as  the  point  of  land  is  weathered 
and  the  inlet  opens,  for  amidst  the  trees  is  a 
broad  white  mass,  a simple  rectangular  shape, 
set  four-square  to  the  winds,  with  a low-pitched 
roof  and  ample  chimneys  above  it  at  each  end. 
It  is  nestled  among  the  trees,  which  were  planted 


apparent  importance  of  the  house  with  which 
they  are  associated.  But  there  may  be  a long  L 
of  outbuildings,  or  a considerable  barn. 

Many  of  the  houses  in  Maine  were  built  be- 
tween 1800  and  1810.  That  decade  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  residential  building  in  American 
Eastern  cities.  The  early  economies  of  the  years 
following  the  Revolutionary  War  were  no  longer 
felt  necessary,  and  comfortable  living,  such  as 
had  been  in  the  Colonies  before  the  great  strug- 
gle, began  to  reappear. 


THE  ROBERT  LORD  HOUSE,  KENNEBUNK,  MAINE. 
Type  simulating  stone  upon  facade  by  the  use  of  matched  sidings. 


to  give  it  shade  from  the  summer’s  sun,  and  is 
the  homestead  of  some  merchant  of  Maine,  or  at 
least  was  such  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  may  at  the  present  time  be  the  summer 
home  of  a resident  from  a distant  city. 

It  corresponds  in  a way  with  the  planters’ 
homes  of  Virginia,  though  it  has  no  dependencies 
of  the  slave  quarters,  nor  buildings  for  the  hous- 
ing of  farm  laborers.  For  the  farm  laborer  of 
the  North  has  usually  a little  home  of  his  own  at 
a distance.  Also  the  income  of  this  homestead 
is  not  necessarily  from  the  farm;  it  comes  from 
merchant  shipping,  so  that  very  often  the  farm 
buildings  seem  disproportionately  small  for  the 


The  traditions  of  Colonial  architecture  had 
not  been  disturbed  by  the  turgid  stream  from 
other  sources  that  later  appeared.  When  rela- 
tions were  reestablished  with  England,  importa- 
tions of  the  minor  factors  of  house  building 
again  made  their  appearance.  Hardware,  wall 
papers,  relief  ornaments  for  mantels,  etc.,  were 
often  brought  from  London,  but  a skilled  race 
of  New  England  carpenters  and  of  carvers  had 
been  created  who,  however,  manifestly  looked  to 
the  English  pattern  books,  published  and  repub- 
lished since  1700,  for  their  designs  of  mouldings, 
cornices,  and  entablatures,  for  portals,  and  even 
for  facades,  which  latter  fact  somewhat  accounts 


THE  ROBERT  LORD  MOUSE,  KENNEBUNK,  MAINE. 

Details  especially  good.  Balustrade  at  top  too  weak  at  the  corner.  Sentinel  window 
in  gable  upon  entrance  axis  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  shape  of  the  other  openings. 
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THE  SMITH  HOUSE,  WISCASSET,  MAINE. 

Admirable  cornices,  both  upon  main  fagade  and  the  smaller  masses.  Note 
the  angle  of  these  cornices  is  more  acute  than  45  degrees,  which  is  usually 
the  case  in  Colonial  exteriors,  and  gives  an  effect  of  additional  refinement. 
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for  the  custom  of  often  confining  the  architec- 
tural treatment  to  the  facade  alone,  leaving  the 
other  elevations  largely  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  also  for  the  different  surface  treat- 
ment of  facades  to  imitate  stone  antecedents, 
while  the  ends  were  frankly  clapboarded  or  at 
times  built  of  brick. 

The  classic  styles  originated  in  wood,  the  col- 
umns were  tree-trunks,  the  facias  boards,  the 
mouldings  cleats;  and  the  reversion  to  wood  in 
America  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 


cess  of  material,  their  charm  being  that  of  simpli- 
city without  crudeness,  based  upon  proportions 
obtained  from  the  books  of  English  masters. 

The  work  in  New  England,  somewhat  more 
indigenous  than  elsewhere  in  the  States,  was 
more  refined  in  its  detail  than  elsewhere.  There 
is  more  attention  paid  to  entasis  of  columns,  to 
fineness  of  fillets,  to  subtlety  of  curved  profiles 
to  mouldings.  The  fact  is  interesting,  for  Eng- 
lish detail  was  less  careful  in  contrasting  sec- 
tions, and  in  delicacy  and  avoidance  of  monot- 


THE  SMITH  HOUSE,  WISCASSET,  MAINE. 

Extremely  well  proportioned,  having  almost  monumental 
quality.  There  is  a good  portal  behind  the  storm  porch. 


The  style  was  going  back  to  its  original  ancestry 
and  in  doing  so  became  delicate  and  refined.  For 
there  is  nothing  so  manifestly  absurd  as  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  bulk  of  wood,  both  for  aesthetic 
and  structural  reasons.  The  classic  wooden 
architecture  of  New  England  gives  evidence  of  a 
very  intelligent  use  of  the  material,  which  was 
maintained  after  the  Georgian  style  in  England 
became  heavy  and  dull  and  cumbrous.  That 
this  is  largely  due  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  wood,  and  of  white  pine  espe- 
cially, is  constantly  manifest.  Seldom  in  these 
houses  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  there  ex- 


ony.  A comparison  of  Virginian  Colonial  details 
which  were  derived  at  a better  period  directly 
from  England  justifies  this  statement. 

It  is  known  that  many  of  the  New  England 
carpenters  were  also  ship  carpenters  and  figure- 
head carvers,  and  there  is  no  education  relating 
to  the  beauty  of  lines  and  curves  better  than  that 
obtained  in  designing  ships.  An  appreciation  of 
line  and  form  became  second  nature  to  these 
men,  and  when  it  was  associated  with  so  ad- 
mirable and  amenable  a material  as  white  pine, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  results  were  not 
good. 


THE  SEWELL  HOUSE,  YORK,  MAINE.  Detail  of  Entrance. 

Dignified  portal  with  adequate  arch  moulding.  Note 
that  the  pilasters  as  well  as  the  columns  have  entases. 
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Necessary  economies  also  created  the  restraint 
so  essential  in  fine  classic  architecture.  An  inter- 
esting example  of  this  is  shown  by  the  illustra- 
tions of  two  houses  in  Wiscasset.  One,  the  Wil- 
liam Nickels  house,  was  built  in  1807-08,  and 
has  both  upon  piazza  and  the  house  itself  a very 
admirable  Corinthian  order  without  modillions 
but  with  double  rows  of  contrasting  dentils, 
Greek  in  feeling.  The  piazza  balustrade  was 
unfortunately  added  about  1890  with  no  regard 
for  or  knowledge  of  the  charm  of  the  old  work. 
Mr.  Abiel  Wood  began  his  house  in  1812  with 


distinction.  Classic  architecture  originates  as  a 
one-storied  style,  it  progresses  as  a two-storied 
style,  and  later  still  more  stories  are  added.  The 
difficulty  of  adding  these  stories  successfully  in- 
creases geometrically  with  the  increasing  number 
of  stories.  This  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  as 
with  the  addition  of  each  story  the  design 
departs  farther  from  the  original  source  of 
its  inspiration.  Therefore  some  of  the  smaller 
and  simpler  two-storied  houses  of  more  modest 
type  built  outside  the  towns  are  sometimes  the 
more  attractive. 


THE  ABIEL  WOOD  HOUSE,  WISCASSET,  MAINE. 
Simple  and  well  proportioned. 


the  distinct  intention  of  outdoing  the  Nickels 
house,  but  had  to  practise  economy,  and,  taking 
several  years  to  complete  the  house,  omitted  the 
pilaster  treatment;  yet  the  house  is  bettered  in  its 
proportions,  especially  in  those  of  the  Palladian 
windows  in  the  second  story,  and  the  arched 
window  over  it  in  the  third  story.  This  latter 
window  is  a favorite  terminal  factor  of  the  axis 
motive  of  a facade  in  houses  on  the  Maine  coast, 
though  not  peculiar  to  them. 

The  question  of  proportions  is  always  some- 
what intangible  and  often  houses  with  the  least 
embellishment  give  an  impression  of  the  greater 


It  was  to  such  houses  as  these  that  the  coaster 
brought  her  lumber,  landing  it  on  the  shore  be- 
low the  site,  where  the  frame  was  cut  and  mor- 
tised and  tenoned  and  pinned,  with  the  strong 
corner  posts  which  so  often  show  in  the  rooms 
and  become  cased  pilasters.  It  was  here  that, 
after  each  side  had  been  put  together  upon  the 
ground,  the  day  of  the  house-raising  was 
observed,  bringing  together  the  interested  neigh- 
bors and  celebrated  by  a liberal  distribution  of 
hard  cider  to  the  workmen.  And  later  the  coast- 
ers bring  the  boards  and  sidings  and  clapboards, 
and  the  stock  of  greater  thickness  for  the  pilas- 
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ters,  all  of  which  is  planed  and  fitted  to  as  near 
perfection  as  the  carpenter,  proud  of  his  repu- 
tation for  skill,  can  perform  his  work.  The 
fluted  columns,  the  dentil  courses  with  the  infi- 
nite variations,  which  characterize  so  much  of 
this  work,  were  probably  done  in  a neighboring 
town,  of  the  finest,  clearest  white  pine,  without 
a blemish,  thoroughly  dried,  and  a pleasure  to 
look  upon  even  before  it  was  touched  by  a 
plane.  The  carving  may  have  come  from  farther 
afield.  Pieces  of  English  carving  in  mahog- 
any made  by  some  London  master,  even  per- 
haps by  Grinling  Gibbons  himself,  have  been 
found  behind  the  paint  of  New  England  mantels, 
having  been  imported  and  used  as  models  and 
repeated  in  the  remainder  of  the  work  in  white 
pine. 

Two  of  the  simpler  two-storied  buildings  are 
illustrated:  one  the  Hobbs  house  at  South  Ber- 
wick, the  other  at  Wells,  not  many  miles  away; 
one  on  the  river,  the  other  not  far  from  the 
shore.  The  Hobbs  house  could  not  be  simpler, 
but  its  proportions  are  admirable,  and  the  details 
refined.  Its  hopper  roof  is  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade  of  plain  cylindrical  balusters,  well 
spaced. 

In  studying  the  books  from  which  the  car- 
penters worked,  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are 
lacking  in  examples  of  good  turnings,  and  the 
weakest  details  of  many  otherwise  excellent  Colo- 
nial designs  are  in  the  balusters.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  staircase  balusters.  The  Hobbs  house 
balustrade  and  the  fence  to  the  Sewell  house  at 
York,  indicate  that  turnings  are  not  necessary, 
and  that  they  may  be  too  small  in  scale  for  the 
rest  of  the  work. 

The  smaller  houses  seldom  are  covered  with 
the  broad  matched  sidings  which  were  used  to 
give  the  appearance  of  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
stone  ashlar  face.  This  work  was  confined  to  the 
more  ambitious  examples  and  upon  their  main 
facades.  But  the  clapboards  which  covered  most 
of  the  walls  were  not  of  the  coarse  modern  va- 
riety, laid  as  per  specification  4%  inches  to  the 
weather.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  clear  and 
thin  and  often  laid  three  inches  to  the  weather, 
and  at  times  the  widths  of  the  overlaps  were 
graded  up  the  wall.  The  fine  narrow  spaces  be- 
tween the  shadow  lines  gave  scale  and  texture  to 
the  wall  surface.  These  narrow  clapboards  are 
to  be  seen  upon  the  Wells  and  York  houses. 

The  Smith  house  at  Wiscasset  has  a broad 
overlapping  siding.  This  house  is  unusually 
fine  in  its  proportions.  Its  end  walls  are  brick, 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  painted  white,  showing 
at  the  ends  of  the  facade.  The  cornices  are  fine 
in  their  thin  overshooting  angle,  but  the  Ionic 
cap  is  heavy  in  its  scrolls.  The  balustrade  is 


very  well  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  house. 
The  Sewell  house  at  York  has  great  distinction 
in  proportions  and  an  unusually  fine  portal  with 
Ionic  columns  in  antis.  The  broad  simplicity 
of  the  details  of  the  house  and  its  vigor  of  treat- 
ment are  exceptional.  It  has  the  dignity  of  late 
Georgian  work  with  the  finesse  of  the  Colo- 
nial. 

In  the  towns  themselves,  as  in  Salem  and  New- 
buryport  and  Portsmouth,  the  old  sea  captains 
and  merchants  built  their  houses  almost  directly 
upon  the  streets,  the  gardens  at  the  back.  These 
houses  are  treated  usually  with  pilasters,  either 
Ionic  or  Corinthian,  running  through  two  stories. 
If  the  house  has  three  stories  the  lower  story  is 
made,  as  in  the  old  Dole  house  in  Portland  and 
the  Nickels  house  at  Wiscasset,  a high  base  or 
podium  for  the  upper  stories,  not,  as  often  occurs 
elsewhere,  with  the  pilaster  in  the  first  two 
stories,  and  the  third  story  an  attic  above  the 
entablature.  The  outer  pilasters  are  kept  well  in 
from  the  corner,  thus  announcing  the  fact  that 
the  architectural  treatment  is  for  ornament  only. 
Also  the  entablature  breaks  thoroughly,  the 
break  being  carried  through  the  cyma,  not  stop- 
ping at  the  soffit  of  the  facia,  or  planceer.  The 
definition  of  stories  by  a belt  course  is  usual,  but 
not  universal. 

On  the  old  Dole  house  the  very  delicate  porch 
is  surmounted  by  a villainous  balustrade. 

It  will  be  noted  in  several  of  these  houses  that 
the  center  axis  is  accented  by  a third-story 
arched  window,  between  the  square  openings  at 
the  sides.  This  is  one  of  Palladio’s  novelties,  of 
which  he  had  several.  It  always  looks  inter- 
polated, and  is  at  its  worst  when  the  arch  is 
doubled  concentrically  as  in  the  Nickels  house. 
It  is  a favorite  motive  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  an  ill-advised  one.  A 
glance  at  the  Sewell  house  at  York  will  show 
that  its  omission  is  a virtue. 

In  the  illustrations  of  portals,  that  of  the 
Jewett  house  at  South  Berwick  is  unusually  fine, 
and  the  treatment  of  fine  herring-bone  reeds  in 
the  pilasters  of  the  Nickels  house  is  unique  and 
shows  how  effective  can  be  a very  simple  method 
of  obtaining  interesting  texture. 

And  so  our  skipper  sails  up  the  river,  anchors 
off  a pier,  goes  ashore  in  his  boat,  and  spends  his 
afternoon  in  the  counting-house  of  one  of  the 
ship-owners,  who  is  also  a builder  of  the  digni- 
fied houses  of  Maine.  He  may  have  done  so  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  he  may  do  so 
to-day,  for  still  are  the  forests  being  felled,  still 
is  the  white  pine  being  sawn  and  planed  and 
chiseled  and  carved,  still  are  the  houses  being 
built,  and,  by  good  fortune,  following  the  good 
old  styles  of  years  ago. 


THE  NICKELS  HOUSE,  WISCASSET,  MAINE.  Detail  of  Entrance  Doorway. 

Interesting  textures  obtained  by  very  simple  means.  The  graduation  of  the  reeds  and  darts 
in  the  arch  from  the  same  centre  as  the  divisions  of  the  fan-light,  instead  of  being  at  right 
angles  to  the  arch  curve,  is  unusual,  as  is  also  the  herring-bone  reeding  of  the  pilasters. 
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PROGRAMME  FOR  A HOUSE  FOR  THE  VACATION  SEASON 

OUTSIDE  FINISH  TO  BE  OF  WHITE  PINE 


PRIZES  AND  MENTIONS 
Design  placed  first  will  receive  - 
Design  placed  second  will  receive 
Design  placed  third  will  receive 
Design  placed  fourth  will  receive 
Six  Mentions 


$750  / Claude  Bragdon,  Rochester 

$400  I Wm.  Adams  Delano,  New  York 

$250  ji  Hugh  M.  B.  Garden,  Chicago 

$100  of  Award  j pjarleston  Parker,  Boston 
\ Howard  Sill,  Baltimore 


All  Architects  and  Architectural  Draftsmen  are  cordially  invited  to  compete 
Competition  closes  at  5 p.m.,  Wednesday,  May  1 , 1918 
Judgment,  May  17  and  18,  1918 


THE  great  interest  shown  by  architects  in 
the  two  Competitions  conducted  by 
the  White  Pine  Monograph  Series  has 
prompted  us  to  hold  a Third  Competition  this 
year,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions 
prevailing  throughout  the  country.  After  due 
consideration,  it 
was  felt  that 
this  Competi- 
tion, while  not 
interfering  with 
any  patriotic  ac- 
tivities of  indi- 
viduals, might 
find  some  with 
the  leisure  to 
give  to  its  study 
who  at  another 
time  would  be 
debarred,  and  so 
a distinct  contri- 
bution may  be 
made  to  our  ar- 
chitectural prog- 
ress. 

As  a foreword, 
we  may  recall  to 
the  designer  some 
of  the  benefits  to 
him  which  result  from  his  entrance  into  such  a 
Competition : 

In  the  exercise  of  his  skill  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem and  in  presenting  such  solution  in  an  attrac- 
tive and  convincing  form,  he  is  contesting  with 
his  peers,  both  by  brain  and  by  hand,  thereby 
gaining  strength  for  his  private  professional 
practice  as  truly  as  the  athlete  trains  himself  by 
the  physical  competition. 

In  the  definite  knowledge  of  the  merit  or  rela- 
tive merit  of  the  result.  In  private  practice  the 
client  is  usually  the  ultimate  judge.  In  one  case 
a meritorious  solution  may  be  turned  aside  by 
some  whim,  while  in  another  a scheme  of  inferior 
merit  may  meet  an  enthusiastic  reception.  In 
this  Competition  the  high  professional  standing 


of  the  Jury  gives  assurance  that  the  relative  rat- 
ing of  the  contestants  would  have  the  concur- 
rence of  the  profession  at  large,  or  at  least  would 
not  be  dissented  from  in  any  marked  degree.  A 
fairly  true  mirror  is  held  up  in  which  one  may 
see  his  architectural  face. 

The  advantage 
to  the  authors 
gained  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the 
best  designs.  Ar- 
chitects have  often 
informed  us  of  the 
clients  who  had 
come  to  them 
from  having  seen 
their  work,  not- 
withstanding the 
fact  that  the  work 
seen  was  not  at  all 
such  as  the  clients 
would  wish  to  se- 
cure for  them- 
selves. What  im- 
pressed them  was 
that  a good  solu- 
tion of  certain 
conditions  had 
been  found,  and 
the  inference  was  gained  that  there  were  prob- 
ably other  good  solutions  in  that  architect’s  head. 
It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  we  have 
taken  a problem  which  is  in  itself  less  common 
in  practice  than  those  heretofore  chosen. 

Much  of  an  architect’s  practice  is  likely  to  in- 
clude the  less  usual  problems  where  his  ingenuity 
and  grasp  of  the  essentials  are  called  into  play. 
Therefore  we  have  allowed  the  client  to  intro- 
duce in  his  own  language  the  following: 

PROBLEM:  “Here  is  a survey  I have  had  made  of  my 
plot  of  land  by  the  lake,  on  which  I want  to  build  a 
White  Pine  house,  for  use  during  the  six  open  months 
of  the  year.  With  the  information  which  I shall  give 
you,  you  will  not  need  to  visit  the  property.  The  lake 
runs  north  and  south.  The  shore  is  hilly  and  fairly 
well  wooded,  also  somewhat  rocky,  and  you  will  see  that 
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my  own  plot  has  those  characteristics.  My  site  is  on 
the  east  side  near  the  north  end,  and  contains  a blunt 
point  from  which  a view  is  obtained  looking  south- 
west, down  the  lake  for  several  miles;  the  prevailing 
breeze  is  from  that  direction.  The  scenery  across  the 
lake  is  also  of  interest.  One  approach  is  by  boat,  and 
you  will  see  indicated  the  place  where  1 have  collected 
stone  for  a dock  foundation,  and  you  may  have  in 
mind  the  general  appearance  of  a boat-house  to  be 
built  later,  to  contain  a motor-boat,  and  to  have  a 
landing  for  row-boats,  with  perhaps  a small  tea-house 
or  lookout  shelter  connected  with  it.  This  is  not  to  be 
built  now,  and  I merely  mention  it  because  of  its  prom- 
inent position  on  the  property.  Just  back  of  my  site 
is  a road  which  runs  through  a typical  American  com- 
munity, and  I wish  my  house  to  be  appropriate  to  that 
village,  and  not  to  partake  too  much  of  the  cabin  or 
so-called  bungalow  design  from  the  mere  circumstance 
that  it  is  on  the  lake. 

“I  do  not  want  to  spend  more  than  $5000  for  the 
house.  If  the  size  and  number  of  rooms  which  I con- 
sider necessary  indicate  a larger  house  than  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  for  that  amount  under  normal  building 
conditions,  you  may  suggest  dual  use  of  certain  of  the 
rooms.  1 might  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Jones  told  me 
that  his  house,  built  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  site, 
contains  38,000  cubic  feet  and  cost  approximately  what 
I have  to  spend. 

“1  need  a good-sized  living-room,  not  smaller  than 
i5'X24',  with  a fireplace  la-ge  enough  for  big  logs,  and 
a dining-room,  connecting,  if  possible,  with  a porch 
where  meals  could  be  served.  I would  also  like  to  have 
a small  room  for  books,  guns,  fishing  tackle,  etc.  If 
the  contour  of  the  land  where  you  suggest  placing  the 
house  will  permit  of  a room  for  billiards,  etc.,  without 
too  much  excavation,  I would  like  it.  I do  not  object 
to  having  two  or  more  levels  in  the  floors. 

“My  family  consists  of  my  wife,  two  children,  a boy 
(fourteen)  and  a girl  (ten),  and  myself.  We  areseldom 
without  guests,  and  plan  to  keep  ‘open  house,’  so  we 
would  like  to  have  five  bedrooms,  which  may  be  small 
if  well  ventilated,  and  at  least  two  bathrooms.  Also 
additional  accommodations  for  servants.  We  would 
have  no  objection  to  having  sleeping  quarters  on  the 
ground  floor.  A sleeping  porch  is  essential.  The  ser- 
vice portion  should  have  a kitchen,  either  a porch  or  a 
small  sitting-room,  and  of  course  plenty  of  closet  room. 

“Although  the  house  will  be  used  during  the  open 
months,  some  arrangements  for  heating  must  be  made 
— either  sufficient  open  fireplaces  or  space  provided 
for  a small  heating  apparatus. 

"The  outside  finish  of  the  house  is  to  be  of  White 
Pine;  everything  else  I leave  to  you.  By  outside  finish 
I mean  siding  and  corner  boards;  window  sash,  frames 
and  casings;  outside  doors,  door  frames  and  casings; 
outside  blinds;  all  exposed  porch  and  balcony  lumber; 
cornice  boards,  brackets,  ornaments  and  mouldings, 
etc.,  not  including  shingles.  Plastering  is  not  neces- 
sary in  all  the  rooms  and  we  shall  attend  to  the  wall 
covering  ourselves. 

"I  have  marked  the  place  where  a foundation  for  a 
garage  has  been  started,  but  that  will  not  be  completed 
now.  It  may,  however,  have  some  bearing  on  the  en- 
trance from  the  road." 

IT  IS  REQUIRED  TO  SHOW:  A pen-and-ink  perspec- 
tive of  the  subject  at  *4  inch  scale  clearly  indicating 
the  character  of  the  exterior  finish.  Plans  of  the  first 
and  second  floors  at  *4  inch  scale,  blacked  in  solid, 
with  the  dimensions  of  each  room  given  in  good-sized 
figu-es.  Two  elevations  at  % inch  scale.  A cross  sec- 
tion at  % inch  scale  showing  all  heights.  A key  plot 
plan  at  small  scale  showing  what  is  in  the  contestant's 
mind  as  the  desirable  development  of  the  entire  prop- 
erty. Detail  drawings  at  ipch  scale  of  special  feat- 
ures and  of  the  fireplace  side  of  the  living-room. 
Profiles  of  the  exterior  details  at  3 inch  scale,  in  suf- 
ficient number  to  present  the  subject  adequately  and 
attractively.  Graphic  scales  must  be  shown  in  all  cases. 

IUDGMENT : The  Jury  of  Award  will  consider  first: 
The  architectural  merit  of  the  design,  and  the  in- 


genuity shown  in  the  development  of  the  plans  to  meet 
the  client’s  needs  as  he  has  stated  them;  second:  The 
fitness  of  the  design  to  express  the  wood-built  house; 
third:  The  appropriateness  of  the  design  to  the  given 
site  and  the  skill  shown  in  indicating  the  possible  fu- 
ture development  of  the  entire  site. 

Excellence  of  rendering  of  the  perspective,  while  de- 
sirable, will  not  have  undue  weight  with  the  Jury,  in 
comparison  with  their  estimate  of  the  contestant’s  real 
ability  if  otherwise  shown. 

The  Jury  positively  will  not  consider  designs  which 
exceed  38,000  cubic  feet,  or  which  do  not  conform  in 
all  other  respects  to  the  conditions  of  the  Competition. 

PRESENTATION;  Drawings  are  to  be  shown  on  two 
sheets  only.  Each  sheet  is  to  be  exactly  23  x 30  inches. 
Plain  border  lines  are  to  be  drawn  so  that  the  space 
inside  them  will  be  exactly  21^x27^2  inches.  What- 
man or  similar  white  paper  is  to  be  used.  Bristol  board 
or  thin  paper  is  prohibited,  and  no  drawings  are  to  be 
presented  mounted.  All  drawings  must  be  made  in 
BLACK  ink.  Diluted  black  ink  is  particularly  pro- 
hibited. Color  or  wash  on  the  drawings  will  not  be 
permitted.  All  detail  drawings  are  to  be  shown  on  one 
sheet.  It  is  especially  required  that  the  perspective 
be  accurately  plotted.  There  is  to  be  printed  on  the 
drawings  as  space  may  permit:  “DESIGN  FOR  A 
WHITE  PINE  HOUSE  FOR  THE  VACATION  SEA- 
SON.” The  drawings  are  to  be  signed  by  a nom  de 
plume  or  device.  On  the  sheet  containing  the.  floor 
plans,  in  a space  measuring  4x5  inches,  enclosed  in  a 
plain  border,  is  to  be  printed  the  contestant’s  calcula- 
tion of  the  total  cubage. 

COMPUTATIONS:  The  cubage  shall  be  figured  to 
include  the  actual  contents  of  the  house,  computed 
from  the  outside  of  all  walls  and  foundations  and 
from  the  bottom  of  excavation  or  from  the  bottom  of 
floor  beams  in  any  unexcavated  portion  and  to  the 
average  height  of  all  roofs.  Open  porches  and  sleeping 
porches  where  projecting  shall  be  figured  at  one-third 
actual  cubage. 

The  cubage  will  be  carefully  checked  by  an  architect 
and  a contractor. 

DELIVERY  OF  DRAWINGS:  The  drawings  are  to 
be  rolled  in  a strong  tube  not  less  than  3 inches  in 
diameter,  or  enclosed  between  stiff  corrugated  boards, 
securely  wrapped  and  sent  to  RUSSELL  F.  WHITE- 
HEAD,  EDITOR,  132  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW 
YORK,  N.  Y.,  to  reach  him  on  or  before  Wednesday, 
May  1,  1918.  Drawings  delivered  to  Post  Offices  or 
Express  Companies  in  time  to  reach  the  destination 
and  to  be  delivered  within  the  hour  set  for  final  receipt 
will  be  accepted  if  delayed  by  no  fault  of  the  Com- 
petito’-.  Enclosed  with  the  drawings  is  to  be  a sealed 
envelope  bearing  on  the  outside  the  chosen  nom  de 
plume  and  on  the  inside  the  true  name  and  address 
of  the  contestant.  Drawings  sent  by  mail  must  be  at 
the  first-class  postage  rate  as  required  by  the  Postal 
Regulations. 

RECEIPT  OF  DRAWINGS:  Designs  will  be  re- 
moved from  their  wrappers  by  the  Editor,  who  will 
place  a number  upon  each  drawing  and  the  corre- 
sponding number  on  the  enclosed  sealed  envelope  for 
purposes  of  better  identification.  The  envelopes  will 
not  be  opened  until  after  the  awards  have  been  made. 

THE  PRIZE  DESIGNS  are  to  become  the  property 
of  The  White  Pine  Series  of  Architectural  Mono- 
graphs, and  the  right  is  reserved  by  this  publication  to 
publish  or  exhibit  any  or  all  of  the  others. 

PUBLICATION  OF  DESIGNS:  The  Prize  and  Men- 
tion drawings  will  be  published  in  the  August,  1918, 
number  of  the  Monograph  Series,  a copy  of  this  issue 
being  sent  to  each  competitor. 

Where  drawings  are  published  o^  exhibited  the  con- 
testant’s full  name  and  address  will  be  given  and  all 
inquiries  regarding  his  work  will  be  forwarded  to  him. 

RETURN  OF  DRAWINGS:  Unsuccessful  contestants 
will  have  their  drawings  returned,  postage  prepaid, 
direct  from  the  Editor’s  office. 
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NEARLY  every  man  and  boy  in  eighteenth- 
century  Rhode  Island  turned,  early  or 
late,  to  blue  water.  Sailor  or  fisherman, 
sea  captain  or  merchant,  they  all  drew  their  liv- 
ing or  their  wealth  from  the  ocean,  and  even  the 
great  cotton  spinning  industry  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  was  sustained,  in  its  beginnings, 
by  fortunes  made  on  the  sea. 

The  wealth  which  this  traffic  brought  to  all 
the  older  ports  of  the  Colonies  was  reflected  in 
their  building,  and  Providence,  as  a busy  harbor, 
has  a heritage  of  Colonial  houses  which,  if  it  is 
not  so  well  known  as  that  of  Salem  or  Ports- 
mouth— indeed,  it  is  scarcely  known  at  all  out- 
side of  Rhode  Island  itself  and  imperfectly  there 
— may  still  claim  to  rival  that  of  the  others  and, 
in  some  ways,  to  surpass  it. 

The  town  was  settled  on  the  slope  of  a high, 
steep  hill,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  a straggling 
street,  following  the  shore  of  the  river.  This,  the 
present  North  and  South  Main  Street,  still  exists. 
Here  stood  the  houses  of  the  early  town,  with  one 
room  only,  or  with  two  rooms  side  by  side  and  a 
great  stone  chimney  at  the  end  of  the  building 
toward  the  hill.  A dwelling  of  this  kind  still 
forms  a part  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pidge 
house,  on  North  Main  Street,  the  end  at  the  right 
of  the  front  door. 

Across  the  river  was  a narrow  neck  of  land, 
quite  marshy,  even  an  island  at  some  stages  of 
the  tide,  along  which  went  the  Indian  trail  to  the 
Narragansett  and  the  Pequot  countries. 

There  were  no  houses  on  this  western  bank 
till  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 


the  quaint  cottages  of  the  preceding  age  of  farm- 
ers began  to  give  way,  from  age,  fire  and  change 
of  fashion,  to  the  finer,  more  classic  dwellings  of 
the  now  predominant  trading  class. 

One  of  the  survivors  of  these  early  dwellings 
of  the  newer  type  is  the  Christopher  Arnold 
house,  on  South  Main  Street,  built  about  1735. 
It  has  a central  chimney  against  which  the  stairs 
in  the  narrow  entry  are  placed.  There  is  a room 
on  each  side  of  this  entry,  while  behind  the 
chimney  is  the  kitchen  with  a smaller  room  at 
each  end.  The  doorway  is  the  oldest  in  Provi- 
dence, as,  indeed,  the  house  is  the  oldest  now 
standing  on  the  “Towne  Street.”  The  almost 
Jacobean  character  of  the  rosette  and  the  flower 
on  its  stalk  was  probably  carried  over  from  the 
carving  on  the  older  furniture.  The  overhang  in 
the  gable  is  noticeable.  This  may  have  been 
brought  about  in  the  same  way  as  the  similar 
overhang  in  the  house  which  once  stood  next  to 
this  on  the  north — by  building  up  on  the  end 
cornices  of  a hip-roofed  house.  That  is  to  say, 
Providence  once  had  its  quota  of  the  hip  roofs  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  like  those  still  to 
be  seen  in  Portsmouth  and  in  Newport. 

Another  house  of  about  1740,  also  with  a 
gable  overhang,  is  the  Crawford,  further  north, 
on  the  opposite  or  east  side  of  the  street.  This 
has  a very  remarkable  door  with  large,  bent-over 
leaves  above  the  caps  of  its  pilasters,  and  the 
curious  bending  up  of  the  back  band  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lintel,  a characteristic  of  early  work 
which  seems  to  be  a reminiscence  of  the  school  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Doors  like  this  are  rare. 
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The  only  other  I know 
is  in  Hadley.  They 
are  derived  from  some 
of  the  bracketed  Eng- 
lish forms. 

The  central  chim- 
ney plan  which  has 
just  been  described 
remained  in  fashion 
almost  up  to  the  Greek 
Revival,  though  the 
houses  grew  larger, 
lost  their  quaintness 
and  acquired  more 
dignity.  Dwellings  of 
the  type  were  built 
even  after  1800.  The 
plan  was  no  longer 
the  tip  of  the  fashion, 
however.  The  second 
quarter  of  the  century, 
especially  the  years  just ’before  1750,  and,  of 
course,  even  more  the  years  just  before  the  Revo- 
lution, when  the  money  from  privateering  in  the 
Old  French  War  was  flowing  into  the  town,  saw 
the  rise  and  spread  here,  as  in  the  rest  of 
New  England,  of  the  central-entry  type  of  plan 
— that  in  which  a long  hall  runs  through  the 


house  from  front  to 
back,  with  two  rooms 
on  each  side.  Most  of 
the  houses  of  this  kind 
in  Providence  are  of 
brick;  the  wooden 
house  of  early  date  on 
that  plan  is  not  com- 
mon. At  any  rate,  it 
has  not  survived  in 
any  numbers.  It  is  to 
be  seen  in  its  glory, 
for  Rhode  Island,  in 
Newport  and  not  in 
Providence.  The  great 
house  at  the  corner  of 
North  Main  Street 
and  Branch  Avenue 
may  be  of  this  date, 
as  may  the  Olney  tav- 
ern at  the  corner  of 
Olney  Street,  once  Olney’s  Lane;  but,  as  a rule, 
the  houses  seem  simply  to  have  been  a larger 
and  finer  grade  of  the  central-chimney  scheme, 
with  more  elaborate  interior  woodwork  which  is 
often  very  excellent. 

There  was  little  building  in  Providence  dur- 
ing the  Revolution — there  was  too  much  distress 


CHRISTOPHER  ARNOLD  HOUSE. 
South  Main  Street. 

Circa  1735. 


P1DGE  HOUSE. 

North  Main  Street  (Pawtucket  Avenue),  View  from  Southwest. 
East  End.  circa  1700;  West  End,  circa  1745. 
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in  the  community  for 
that.  The  British  were 
at  Newport  a large 
part  of  the  time,  and 
the  whole  colony  was 
an  armed  camp.  When 
once  the  struggle  was 
over  the  town  came 
into  a period  of  great 
prosperity.  Before  the 
war  it  had  been  the 
smaller  place,  New- 
port the  larger  and 
more  important  as  well 
as  the  more  wealthy. 

Now  the  British  occu- 
pation had  ruined 
Newport  and  Provi- 
dence forged  ahead. 

The  earlier  trade, 
which  had  provided 
the  wherewithal  to 
build  houses  like  the  Crawford  and  the  Arnold, 
was  with  the  West  Indies.  Now  the  East  Indies 
were  levied  upon,  and  the  trade  with  them  and 
China  employed  a fleet  of  ships  and  enriched 
many  merchants,  some  of  whom  succeeded  in 


holding  what  they  ac- 
quired in  this  lucra- 
tive  traffic  while  others 
had  the  opportunity 
of  musing  on  the 
fickleness  of  fortune. 

The  houses  of  this 
time  are  often  three 
stories  in  height, 
though  two  is  still  the 
common  number,  and 
after  1815  the  three- 
story  house  is  rarely 
built.  The  rooms  are 
much  largerandhigher 
in  the  greater  three- 
deckers,  and  in  all 
dwellings  the  distance 
“between  joints”  in- 
creases considerably. 
There  is  generally  a 
garden  door  on  one 
side,  sometimes  with  a porch,  and  the  projecting 
porch  on  the  front  comes  into  fashion.  Some- 
times the  porch  has  tall  columns,  and  the  piazza 
with  the  same  “colossal  orders”  is  not  unknown. 
About  1800 — earlier  in  brick  houses — a new 


Detail  of  Doorway. 

CRAWFORD  HOUSE,  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET. 
Circa  1740. 


CAPTAIN  GEORGE  BENSON  HOUSE. 

North  Side  of  Angell  Street.  Now  the  Grosvenor  House. 
Circa  1786. 
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BOSWORTH  HOUSE. 

East  Side  of  Cooke  Street. 
Circa  1820. 


North  Side  of  Power  Street. 
Circa  1820. 


BURROUGH  HOUSE. 
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arrangement  appears  in  the  plan.  The  central- 
entry  type  just  described  had  generally  only  two 
chimneys,  one  between  the  two  rooms  of  the 
pair  on  each  side  of  the  entry,  or  hall,  as  we 
should  call  it.  The  new  plan  put  a chimney  in 
the  outer  wall  of  each  room.  This  brought  the 
fireplace  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
room  from  the  hall  and  left  two  walls  free  of 
windows  and  even  of  doors  for  the  furniture. 
These  houses  are  often  three  stories  high,  but  the 
majority  are  of  two  stories. 

The  finest  wooden  specimen  of  the  great 


Colonies,  a great  credit  to  its  unknown  designer, 
stands  on  a lot  a little  to  the  north  of  that  on 
which  John  Jones  Clark,  the  other  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Clark  and  Nightingale,  had  already 
built  a large  three-story  house,  long  ago  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  was  the  last  word  in  monu- 
mental housework  in  its  day.  It  marks  the  end 
of  a period,  too,  for  almost  everything  that 
comes  after  it  is  lighter  in  detail  and  presents 
no  such  appearance  of  weight  and  character 
as  this. 

The  house  has  a fine  front  porch  with  the 


JASON  WILLI  A MS-CROUCH  HOUSE. 

North  Side  of  George  Street. 

Circa  1800. 


three-storied  mansion  with  the  central  entry  and 
interior  chimneys  is  the  house  which  Colonel 
Joseph  Nightingale  built  in  1792  (frontispiece 
and  illustration  on  page  eight)  on  the  east  side 
of  the  new  thoroughfare,  called  Benefit  Street, 
which  ran  along  parallel  to  the  Main  Street 
about  half  way  up  the  hill,  and  which  received 
its  name  because  it  was  to  be  a great  relief  to 
the  congested  old  village  on  the  waterside.  If 
the  street  is  crooked  it  is  because  it  had  to  re- 
spect the  old  family  burial  grounds — one  of  them 
still  exists — which  lay  in  its  path. 

This  magnificent  dwelling,  the  best  wooden 
house  in  Providence  and  one  of  the  best  in  the 


usual  brown-stone  steps  and  platform,  all  in 
front  of  a central  mass  which  projects  slightly 
from  the  main  body  of  the  fagade.  The  door 
has  a toplight  and  sidelights,  one  of  the  earliest 
instances  of  the  use  of  them.  Over  the  porch  is 
a Palladian  window,  while  the  window  over  this 
again,  in  the  third  story,  is  plain  like  the  others 
on  that  floor.  Above  the  cornice  of  the  project- 
ing central  motive  is  a pediment  the  tympanum 
of  which  is  filled  with  glass.  There  are  heavy 
bevelled  quoins  at  the  corners,  and  the  windows 
have  them  also,  with  rusticated  voussoirs  in 
their  flat  arches  above  which  are  moulded  cor- 
( Text  continued,  on  page  10) 


COLONEL  JOSEPH  NIGHTINGALE  HOUSE. 

East  Side  of  Benefit  Street.  Later  owned  by  John  Carter 
Brown,  one  of  whose  descendants  still  possesses  it. 


EDWARD  DEXTER  HOUSE. 
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nices.  The  main  cornice  is  very  well  profiled 
and  is  in  good  proportion  to  the  whole  height. 
Even  the  fronts  of  the  Palladian  modillions  are 
carved. 

The  roof  is  hipped,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the 
houses  of  this  type,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
small  curb  which  is  roofed  with  gables,  of  which 
that  in  the  front,  at  least,  has  a glazed  tym- 
panum. The  balustrade  of  the  main  roof  has 
regular  balusters  with  top  and  bottom  rails  and 
posts  capped  with  well-shaped  urns.  The  upper 
roof  has  a balustrade  of  Chinese  pattern;  that 
is,  with  plain  sticks  between  the  rails,  intersect- 
ing in  a pattern. 

The  house  was  originally  square  with  three 
rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  entry.  The  addi- 
tions on  the  south  are  later.  There  was  prob- 
ably a garden  door  here  as  there  was  in  the 
Clark  house,  perhaps  with  a porch,  too,  as  Clark 
had. 

Another  firm  of  merchants  was  Snow  and 
Munro.  Snow  had  a town  house  which  stood  on 
Westminster  Street,  but  which  is  now  removed 
to  a much  less  dignified  street  behind  its  old 
location  and  has  become  a store-house  after  en- 
joying the  high  estate  of  a laundry.  It  is  still 
an  imposing  wreck,  although  raised  in  the  air 
and  shorn  of  its  front  door,  its  chimneys  and 
its  balustrades. 

An  even  more  interesting  house  was  that 
which  Snow  built  for  his  country  home,  out  on 
the  Cranston  road,  about  two  miles  from  the 
Great  Bridge,  from  which  all  distances  were 
reckoned  in  Providence.  This  had  very  light 
detail,  with  tall  slim  columns  for  its  front  porch, 
which  was  of  the  whole  height  of  the  house,  and 
others,  equally  tall,  for  the  piazzas,  of  which 
there  was  one  on  each  side  of  the  building.  It 
fell  into  disuse  and  was  pulled  down  some  years 
ago. 

To  go  back  a little,  when  Captain  George 
Benson  retired  from  the  firm  of  Brown,  Benson 
and  Ives,  he  built  the  house  which  stills  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  Angell 
Street  and  which  ranks  among  the  two-story 
houses  of  the  town  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  its  contemporary,  the  Nightingale, 
does  among  those  of  three  stories.  Here  is  the 
porch  on  its  brown-stone  platform,  and  here  is 
the  garden  door  also.  The  influence  of  the  steep 
hill  on  the  treatment  of  Providence  houses  is  well 
illustrated,  too.  We  shall  see  it  again,  later,  in 
the  Dorr  house  (illustrated  at  top  of  page  fifteen). 
The  balustrade  on  this  roof  is  of  the  regular 


baluster  type,  a characteristic  of  all  these  larger 
houses. 

Another  Providence  merchant,  Edward  Dex- 
ter, built  on  George  Street  the  house  now  on 
Waterman  Street,  owned  by  Dr.  Day.  The 
building  was  sawed  in  two  and  each  half  moved 
up  the  hill,  separately,  to  the  present  location, 
where  they  were  reunited.  Any  one  who  is  skep- 
tical— the  moving  took  place  within  the  memory 
of  men  now  living — may  see  the  saw-cut  in  the 
entablature  of  the  porch. 

In  this  house,  built  in  1799,  we  find  pilasters 
used  to  support  the  gable  at  the  cornice  level  in 
the  center  of  the  facade,  a treatment  of  which 
there  is  but  one  other  example  in  Providence. 
The  corners  of  the  house  have  the  ordinary 
quoins.  The  windows  are  surmounted  each  by 
an  entablature  and  pediment.  The  balustrade 
here  differs  from  those  previously  described  in 
having  alternate  blocks  of  balusters  and  solid 
panels.  The  balusters  come  over  the  windows, 
the  panels  over  the  piers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  house  is  of  the  exte- 
rior chimney  type — that  is,  the  fireplaces  are  on 
the  outer  walls  of  the  rooms — with  the  usual 
rather  flat  hip  roof.  One  cannot  help  seeing,  too, 
the  delicacy  of  the  detail,  the  lightness  of  it  all 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Benson  house. 

Another  four-room  exterior-chimney  house,  of 
somewhat  simpler  type,  is  the  Diman  house  on 
Angell  Street,  built  by  Ebenezer  Knight  Dexter 
in  1800  or  1801.  The  sun  parlor  and  the  porch 
are,  of  course,  modern.  The  old  doorway  had 
been  removed,  and  that  now  in  place  was  taken 
from  a beautiful  summer  house  which  once  stood 
in  the  old  garden. 

Of  the  simpler  dwellings  one  very  interesting 
example  is  the  Bosworth  house  on  Cooke  Street, 
a straightforward  solution  of  its  problem,  with 
excellent  proportions  and  quiet  detail,  much  of 
which  is  concentrated  upon  the  doorway,  which, 
with  its  rusticated  elliptical  arch  and  jambs,  is 
a recognized  type  among  Providence  entrances. 

An  even  simpler  house  standing  on  Power 
Street,  very  near  the  Bosworth,  is  the  Burrough 
house,  with  its  monitor  roof  and  still  another 
type  of  doorway  quite  common  about  1820. 

These  Providence  doors  are  sometimes  criti- 
cized as  too  much  alike,  because  we  do  not  have 
here  the  elaborate  late  porches  of  Salem. 
Porches,  it  is  true,  are  not  common  here.  They 
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HOUSE  ON  SOUTH  STREET. 

View  from  Northwest. 

•area  1810. 


PADELFORD  HOUSE. 

South  Side  of  Benevolent  Street. 
Circa  1815. 
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Doorway. 

HOUSE  ON  CHESTNUT  STREET. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


exist,  as  the  photographs  of  this  article  show,  but 
they  are  few  in  number.  The  reproach,  however, 
comes  from  lack  of  observation.  There  are 
many  types  of  doorway,  all  interesting,  and  the 
different  examples  of  each  type  vary  more  than 
might  be  supposed. 

There  are  doors  without  the  orders,  though 
they  are  not  common.  The  Williams-Crouch 
house  has  almost  the  only  really  classical  one, 
and  that  is  not  early.  It  has  merely  the  archi- 
trave, with  crossettes,  the  frieze  and  pediment, 
but  these  elements  are  very  simply  and  beauti- 
fully combined. 

Then  there  are  the  doors  with  the  orders — 
columns  or  pilasters.  The  oldest  of  these — it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Colonies — is  that  in  the 
Arnold  house.  I know  of  nothing  just  like  it, 
though  a leaf  and  rosette  of  the  same  type  occur 
in  the  interior  of  a house  in  southern  Rhode 
Island.  This  type  ruled  till  after  1800  and 
lingered  in  a modified  form  till  1820  or  1825. 
The  early  examples  have  an  entablature  above 
the  lintel,  with  or  without  a pediment.  Gener- 
ally the  order  has  a pedestal  with  a panel  the 
top  of  which  is  curved.  As  a rule,  there  are 
glazed  lights  immediately  over  the  door  and 
these  were  sometimes  of  bull’s-eye  glass — that  is, 
were  cut  from  the  centers  of  crown  glass  sheets. 
A door  at  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill  had  these 


— the  last  specimens  in  Providence — till  a fire 
destroyed  them  a few  years  ago.  The  back  band 
of  the  architrave  is,  in  these  oldest  doors,  turned 
up  in  the  center  of  the  frieze.  Later  the  frieze 
follows  Palladio  and  takes  the  cushion  form. 

After  a time  the  round  toplight  with  fan 
tracery  comes  into  use,  and  the  entablature  is 
done  away  with  over  the  door  opening,  while  it 
remains  above  the  columns  or  pilasters,  and  the 
arch  is  thus  allowed  to  come  up  into  what  would 
be  the  tympanum.  This  entablature  over  the 
pilaster  is  sometimes  very  elaborate,  as  in  the 
two  instances  on  Arnold  Street. 

Another  doorway,  on  the  same  street,  has 
brackets  over  its  narrow  panelled  pilasters.  Over 
all  is  the  usual  entablature  and  pediment.  There 
is  one  doorway  similar  to  this  on  Arnold  Street, 
and  one  on  North  Main,  but  neither  is  as  good. 
These  seem  to  be  the  only  examples  of  a rare 
and  very  interesting  type. 

On  the  corner  of  Benefit  and  Bowen  streets 
stands  the  house  built  by  Sullivan  Dorr  in  1810 
or  181 1,  and  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Sayles.  (Illus- 
trated at  top  of  page  fifteen.)  It  varies  some- 
what even  from  the  late  line  of  Colonial  work 


Doorway. 

CHRISTOPHER  ARNOLD  HOUSE. 

South  Main  Street. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

( Illustration  of  full  elevation  at  top  of  page  four) 
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Doorway  and  Tracery. 

DODGE  HOUSE,  GEORGE  STREET 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


which  we  have  been  following,  but,  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason,  it  is  of  great  interest. 

The  house  consisted,  originally,  of  a main 
block  which  had  a central  motive  and  two  short 
wings.  The  present  addition  to  this  is  readily 
discerned  in  the  photograph.  Attached  to  one 
side  of  this  main  body  was  an  ell  to  which,  in 
turn,  were  joined  the  sheds  and,  further  on,  at 
right  angles,  the  stable  and  carriage  house. 

As  the  block  faced  south  the  length  lay  east 
and  west,  that  is,  against  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
The  problem  was  to  adjust  the  various  parts  of 
the  house  and  its  dependencies  to  the  rather 
steep  grade.  This  was  done  with  great  skill. 
The  house  was  set  well  above  the  street  and  a 
high  wall  of  cut  granite,  pierced  by  a flight  of 
steps  at  the  gate  and  crowned  by  a wooden 
fence,  was  built  to  retain  the  level  of  the  garden 
terrace  in  front  of  the  main  part  of  the  building. 
The  floor  of  the  main  house  and  that  of  the  ell 
are  on  the  same  level,  but  the  underpinning  of 
the  house  is  high,  while  that  of  the  ell  is  very 
low,  so  that  the  courtyard  level  is  above  that  of 
the  garden  and  is  reached  by  a flight  of  steps 
through  the  fence  which  separates  the  two.  The 
hill  was  cut  away  to  allow  this  court  to  extend 
as  well  as  to  gain  a place  for  the  stable  group, 
which  is  backed  up  against  the  slope,  so  that 
its  second  story  is  but  little  above  the  ground 
on  the  uphill  side. 


The  porch  of  the  house  is  very  striking,  with 
its  clustered  columns  made  to  represent  Gothic 
piers  and  the  delicate  cusped  work  in  the  archi- 
trave. Equally  interesting — indeed,  more  so — is 
the  translation  of  the  staid  Palladian  window 
into  terms  of  clustered  columns  and  cusped  orna- 
ment. The  effect  on  the  whole  is  excellent,  a 
commentary  on  what  good  proportion  will  do 
for  a design. 

The  coves  in  the  cornice  are  of  composition, 
highly  ornamented  with  an  incised  pattern.  The 
balustrade,  too,  is  worked  out  in  a manner  which 
is  different  from  the  ordinary  and  which  accords 
with  the  house.  The  centerpiece  cannot  be  orig- 
inal. 

In  all  these  houses  we  can  see  that  the  stan- 
dard of  workmanship  was  very  high  in  Provi- 
dence; as  it  was,  indeed,  in  all  Rhode  Island. 
The  details,  too,  are  generally  very  correct  and 
well  designed.  There  is  evidence  all  through 
the  work  in  the  city  that  skilful  and  painstaking 
workmen  wrought  upon  the  building  of  its 
homes.  What  they  have  left  behind  them  ranks 
high  in  the  architecture  of  the  old  Thirteen 
Colonies. 


Doorway. 

SOUTH  SIDE  OF  ARNOLD  STREET. 
Circa  1800. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


EBENEZER  KNIGHT  DEXTER  HOUSE. 

North  Side  of  Angell  Street.  Now  the  Diman  House. 
Circa  1800. 


SULLIVAN  DORR  HOUSE,  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Circa  1810. 


GROWTH  AND  SERVICE 

By  A.  I.  KELLOGG 

Mr.  Kellogg  may,  perhaps,  be  called  the  Dean  of  White  Pine  Salesmen.  In  his  association  with  White  Pine 
as  the  District  Representative,  Weyerhaeuser  Sales  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Mr.  Kellogg  receives 
daily  evidence  of  the  service  this  remarkable  ivood  is  rendering.  As  a result,  White  Pine  lumber  has,  very 
evidently,  won  his  high  regard  and  real  affection. — Editor’s  Note. 


THE  object  of  life  is  growth;  the  purpose 
of  life  is  service.  The  character  and 
quality  of  a service  rendered  are  the 
measure  of  its  value.  Both  growth  and  service 
are  inseparable  expressions  of  the  Law  of  Life 
and  demonstrate  the  perfect  cooperation  of  the 
forces  operating  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
Him  who  made. 

Growth  is  that  expression  of  the  Law  of  Life 
controlling  or  governing  the  expanding  physical 
development  of  every  living  organism,  forcing  it 
toward,  or  into,  that  state,  or  condition,  of 
physical  maturity  qualifying  it  to  render  the 
definite,  specific  service  it  was  created  to  per- 
form in  protecting,  sustaining  and  maintaining 
human  life.  It  is  nature’s  means  to  an  end, — the 
end  being  the  uses  of  service. 

Service  is  fulfilment  of  the  Law  of  Life  ex- 
pressed in  the  action  of  use.  It  is  that  conform- 


ity to  the  established  order  which,  impelling  man 
to  action  through  the  factor  of  need,  has  made 
possible  the  intellectual  growth  and  progress  of 
the  human  race  since  it  began  approaching  its 
ultimate  objective, — an  objective  foreseen  of  the 
Great  Architect  when  He  gave  man  dominion 
over  all  things  and  decreed  that:  “In  the  sweat 
of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.” 

In  exercising  his  privilege  of  dominion,  man 
has  gathered  experience,  accumulated  knowledge, 
overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  prog- 
ress, discovered  the  uses  to  which  each  organism 
is  best  adapted,  utilized  the  contents  of  nature’s 
storehouse,  developed  processes  for  their  conver- 
sion into  commodities  useful  to  man;  established 
methods  and  practice;  evolved  a mighty  system 
of  trade  and  commerce  and  multiplied  his  oppor- 
tunities and  powers  to  serve  the  peoples  of  earth. 
And  in  the  doing  of  all  these  works  man  has, 
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consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, conformed  to  the 
law  made  and  provided 
for  that  specific  purpose, 

— the  Law  of  Life  which 
guides,  directs,  shapes  and 
moulds  man’s  intellectual 
growth  and  progress  to 
the  end  that  he  may  labor 
within  the  orbit  of  his 
greatest  usefulness  and 
render  intelligent  service 
to  his  fellow  men. 

Growth,  a vital  factor 
in  all  activities  of  men,  is 
clearly  illustrated  in  the 
development  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  from  the 
days  when  the  broadaxe 
and  the  whipsaw  were  the 
only  means  of  production 
up  through  the  various 
stages  of  progressive  im- 
provements in  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  to 
the  great  sawmills  of  the 
present  day,  electrically 
equipped  and  driven.  And 
there  stands  out,  sharply 
defined  against  the  back- 
ground of  history,  the  close  relationship  existing 
between  the  settlement  and  growth  of  America 
and  the  development  and  progress  of  the  lumber 
industry,  which,  more  than  any  other  factor, 
made  our  national  growth  possible.  Indeed,  the 
growth  of  the  industry  has  kept  exact  pace  with 
the  needs  of  a growing  nation  and  force- 
fully illustrates  the  truth  that  “improvement 


is  the  order  of  the  age.” 

And  our  forests  of 
White  Pine!  How  faith- 
fully have  they  rendered 
the  definite,  specific  service 
a wise  and  loving  Father 
created  them  to  perform! 
The  products  wrought  of 
their  noble  bodies  have 
sheltered  and  protected 
the  lives  of  men  beneath 
the  roof-trees  of  homes 
both  great  and  humble; 
provided  the  cheering 
warmth  of  hearthstone 
fires;  nurtured  the  spirit 
of  peace  and  contentment 
and  fostered  and  pre- 
served the  morals  of  home 
and  of  country,  influencing 
the  thoughts  and  decisions 
of  men  and  breeding  that 
courage  of  conviction 
which  gave  birth  to  the 
Declaration  of  American 
Independence  and  the  im- 
mortal words  of  Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg  Address;  made 
possible  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  America  and  the 
welding  of  her  peoples  into  a mighty  nation 
whose  mission  it  is  to  fight  the  battles  of  human- 
ity in  order  that  the  principles  upon  which  she 
is  founded  may  be  preserved  to  our  posterity. 

Forests  of  America,  and  the  men  of  vision 
and  courage  whose  intelligent,  lifelong  services 
made  these  forests  available  to  man,  I salute 
you ! 


A.  I.  KELLOGG. 


The  nineteenth  Monograph  will  he  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  Pri^e  and  Mention  designs  in 
the  Third  Annual  White  Pine  Architectural  Competition,  with  the  report  of  the  Jury  of  Award 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JURY  OF  AWARD 

THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  WHITE  PINE  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 
FOR  A HOUSE  FOR  THE  VACATION  SEASON 


Judged  at  the  Biltmore,  New  York,  N.  Y May  18  and  19,  1918 

THE  PROBLEM:  “Here  is  a survey  I have  had  made  of  my  plot  of  land  by  the  lake,  on  which  I want  to  build 
a White  Pine  house,  for  use  during  the  six  open  months  of  the  year.  With  the  information  which  I shall  give 
you,  you  will  not  need  to  visit  the  property.  The  lake  runs  north  and  south.  The  shore  is  hilly  and  fairly  well 
wooded,  also  somewhat  rocky,  and  you  will  see  that  my  own  plot  has  those  characteristics.  My  site  is  on  the 

east  side  near  the  north  end,  and  contains  a blunt  point  from  which  a view  is  obtained  looking  southwest,  down 

the  lake  for  several  miles;  the  prevailing  breeze  is  from  that  direction.  The  scenery  across  the  lake  is  also  of 

interest.  One  approach  is  by  boat,  and  you  will  see  indicated  the  place  where  I have  collected  stone  for  a dock 

foundation,  and  you  may  have  in  mind  the  general  appearance  of  a boat-house  to  be  built  later,  to  contain  a 
motor-boat,  and  to  have  a landing  for  row-boats,  with  perhaps  a small  tea-house  or  lookout  shelter  connected 
with  it.  This  is  not  to  be  built  now,  and  1 merely  mention  it  because  of  its  prominent  position  on  the  property. 
Just  back  of  my  site  is  a road  which  runs  through  a typical  American  community,  and  I wish  my  house  to  be 
appropriate  to  that  village,  and  not  to  partake  too  much  of  the  cabin  or  so-called  bungalow  design  from  the  mere 
circumstance  that  it  is  on  the  lake. 

“1  do  not  want  to  spend  more  than  $5000  for  the  house.  If  the  size  and  number  of  rooms  which  I consider 
necessary  indicate  a larger  house  than  it  is  possible  to  build  for  that  amount  under  normal  building  conditions, 
you  may  suggest  dual  use  of  certain  of  the  rooms.  1 might  say,  however,  that  Mr.  Jones  told  me  that  his  house, 
built  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  site,  contains  38,000  cubic  feet  and  cost  approximately  what  I have  to  spend. 

“1  need  a good-sized  living-room  not  smaller  than  1^x24',  with  a fireplace  large  enough  for  big  logs,  and  a 
dining-room,  connecting,  if  possible,  with  a porch  where  meals  could  be  served.  I would  also  like  to  have  a small 
room  for  books,  guns,  fishing  tackle,  etc.  If  the  contour  of  the  land  where  you  suggest  placing  the  house  will  per- 
mit of  a room  for  billiards,  etc.,  without  too  much  excavation,  I would  like  it.  I do  not  object  to  having  two 
or  more  levels  in  the  floors. 

“My  family  consists  of  my  wife,  two  children,  a boy  (fourteen)  and  a girl  (ten),  and  myself.  We  are  seldom 
without  guests,  and  plan  to  keep  ‘open  house,’  so  we  would  like  to  have  five  bedrooms,  which  may  be  small  if 
well  ventilated,  and  at  least  two  bathrooms.  Also  additional  accommodations  for  servants.  We  would  have  no 
objection  to  having  sleeping  quarters  on  the  ground  floor.  A sleeping  porch  is  essential.  The  service  portion 
should  have  a kitchen,  either  a porch  or  a small  sitting-room,  and  of  course  plenty  of  closet  room. 

“Although  the  house  will  be  used  during  the  open  months,  some  arrangements  for  heating  must  be  made — 
either  sufficient  open  fireplaces  or  space  provided  for  a small  heating  apparatus. 

“The  outside  finish  of  the  house  is  to  be  of  White  Pine;  everything  else  I leave  to  you.  By  outside  finish 
1 mean  siding  and  corner  boards;  window  sash,  frames  and  casings;  outside  doors,  door  frames  and  casings; 
outside  blinds;  all  exposed  porch  and  balcony  lumber;  cornice  boards,  brackets,  ornaments  and  mouldings,  etc., 
not  including  shingles.  Plastering  is  not  necessary  in  all  the  rooms  and  we  shall  attend  to  the  wall  covering 
ourselves. 

“I  have  marked  the  place  where  a foundation  for  a garage  has  been  started,  but  that  wall  not  be  completed 
now.  It  may,  however,  have  some  bearing  on  the  entrance  from  the  road.’’ 


THE  series  of  competitions  instituted  by 
the  White  Pine  Architectural  Mono- 
graphs, while  frankly  part  of  a campaign 
to  popularize  the  use  of  white  pine,  has  never- 
theless the  ulterior  and  more  altruistic  objects  of 
raising  the  standard  of  domestic  architecture;  of 
discovering  and  encouraging  new  talent,  and  of 
providing  for  the  prospective  house  builder  a 
point  of  departure,  at  least,  in  his  enterprise.  The 


whole  thing  is  part  of  a larger  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  building 
trades  generally, — a movement  which  is  a hope- 
ful sign  of  the  times,  for  it  is  educative  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  third  Annual  Architectural  Competition 
elicited  two  hundred  and  four  sets  of  drawings. 
The  programme  called  for  a different  type  of 
house  from  those  previously  demanded,  and  the 
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general  failure  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  com- 
petitors to  perceive  this  is  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  competition.  The  solutions,  taken  as 
a whole,  indicate  an  almost  painful  absence  of 
direct,  synthetic,  logical  thought.  The  competi- 
tors showed  a disposition  to  evade  the  main 
issues  and  stress  things  non-essential;  they  over- 
taxed their  fingers  and  under-exerted  their 
brains;  in  general,  they  failed  in  honesty.  Never- 
theless, out  of  so  many  solutions,  it  was  possible 
to  select  a sufficient  number  to  justify  the  White 
Pine  Bureau  in  its  admirable  effort. 

As  in  all  such  competitions,  there  was  a wide 
diversity  of  conceptions  and  style,  and  the  com- 
mittee endeavored  to  show  such  catholicity  of 
taste  as  should  do  justice  to  these  divergent 
views.  It  was  forced  to  exclude  some  sincere  and 
thoughtful  efforts  on  account  of  a perhaps  small 
but  significant  indication  of  a blind  spot  in  the 
brain,  as  it  was  also  forced  to  admit  certain 
others  in  spite  of  evident  obliquities  of  intellec- 
tual vision.  The  judges  persisted  at  their  task 
until  all  were  in  substantial  agreement,  their 
only  serious  differences  of  opinion  being  the  re- 
sult of  a difference  of  point  of  view  as  to  what 
particular  aspect  of  the  whole  matter  should  be 
emphasized. 

THE  FIRST  PRIZE  of  $750  was  awarded 
to  Design  No.  1 6 1 , by  Richard  M.  Powers,  with 
full  knowledge  that  the  decision  would,  per- 
haps, be  criticized  as  having  been  swayed  by  the 
really  wonderful  adroitness  and  aesthetic  feeling 
manifest  in  the  rendering.  The  judges  feel,  how- 
ever, that  their  collective  conscience  is  clear  of 
this  charge,  because,  while  the  rendering  is  un- 
deniably beautiful,  it  is  also  undeniably  true. 
The  house  itself  is  simple,  direct  and  logical.  It 
has  an  unmistakable  wood  character,  it  occupies 
its  point  of  land  as  though  it  had  a right  there. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  from  the  plan  and  from  the 
scale  elevations  that  the  other  views  would  be 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  particular  one  chosen, 
a thing  which  can  be  said  of  very  few  of  the 
designs  submitted.  The  author  has  shown  an 
indifference,  almost  amounting  to  perversity,  for 
certain  economical  considerations  with  regard  to 
the  number  and  construction  of  the  chimneys, 
and  this  almost  lost  him  his  chance  of  a prize. 
His  effort  to  get  fireplaces  in  every  bedroom,  a 
thing  not  called  for,  expected,  or  even  desired, 
has  led  him  into  structural  complications  of  a 
wholly  unnecessary  kind;  the  judges  took  the 
view  that  in  actual  execution  adjustments  and 
eliminations  could  be  made  which  would  leave 
the  general  conception  intact.  This  solution  ex- 
hibits a high  order  of  ability  in  planning,  design- 
ing and  rendering.  The  presentation  calls  for 


the  very  highest  commendation.  It  is  rare  that 
artistic  skill  of  such  a quality  is  combined 
with  such  practical  good  sense  as  is  shown  by 
the  floor  plans.  Most  of  the  practical  solutions 
were  painfully  deficient  in  any  sense  of  purely 
aesthetic  values,  while  the  “snappy”  drawings 
too  often  served  only  as  cloaks  for  flagrant  ar- 
chitectural sins. 

THE  SECOND  PRIZE  of  $400  was  awarded 
to  Design  No.  132,  by  Otto  Faelten  and  Donald 
Robb.  This  design  composes  charmingly  and 
fits  the  site  to  admiration.  It  has  just  the  right 
character,  being  neither  too  rustic  nor  too  formal 
to  comply  with  the  conditions  in  this  respect. 
The  plan  is  excellent,  although  it  is  of  a type 
which  would  lend  itself  more  naturally  to  a pro- 
gramme less  restricted  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture. Compressed  within  the  limits  of  the  cubage 
called  for,  it  is  too  contracted,  particularly  in  its 
service  part.  The  absorption  of  the  authors  in 
the  purely  aesthetic  aspect  of  the  problem  has  led 
them  to  sacrifice  practicality  and  sound  construc- 
tion here  and  there.  The  end  gable  of  the  main 
roof  has  no  sufficient  support;  the  floors  of  the 
open  sleeping  porches  coming  over  the  dining 
room  and  living  room  are  bad,  as  is  the  flat  roof 
on  the  long  dormer.  These  are  matters  of  which 
the  artistic  temperament  is  always  highly  impa- 
tient, but  they  are  of  the  greatest  moment  to 
people  who  live  in  the  house.  Many  of  the  com- 
petitors showed  a disposition  to  sin  flagrantly 
in  similar  directions.  They  did  not  attack  their 
problem  honestly  and  directly,  but  approached 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  camoufleur  in- 
tent upon  deceptions. 

THE  THIRD  PRIZE  of  $250  was  awarded  to 
Design  No.  23,  by  Olaf  Shelgren.  The  author  of 
this  design  did  not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  be 
picturesque,  and  therefore  avoided  many  of  its 
pitfalls.  The  result  is  a design  somewhat  bleak 
and  bare,  but  admirably  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward. This  particular  design  proved  a storm 
center  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee,  one 
member  contending  that  it  was  the  only  solution 
which  deserved  any  prize  at  all,  on  the  ground 
that  none  of  the  others  could  be  built  for  $5000. 
An  analysis  of  the  programme,  however,  reveals 
the  fact  that  any  plan  which  comes  within  the 
required  cubage  is  eligible  for  a prize,  and  that 
while  the  economic  aspect  of  the  whole  matter 
is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  it  is,  after  all,  only 
one  of  several  factors.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is 
perhaps  the  judges’  “estimate  of  the  contestant’s 
real  ability”  which  scores  most  heavily.  TheThird 
Prize  design  stands  high  on  the  first  two  counts 
insisted  upon  in  the  programme:  “The  ingenuity 
shown  in  the  development  of  the  plans  to  meet 
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FIRST  PRIZE,  Design  No.  161,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  Richard  M.  Powers,  Boston,  Mass. 
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the  client’s  needs  as  he  has  stated  them,”  and 
“The  fitness  of  the  design  to  express  the  wood- 
built  house.”  In  meeting  the  third  condition  it 
is  less  successful,  for  it  has  no  really  vital  rela- 
tion to  the  given  site,  of  which  the  perspective 
gives  no  suggestion.  The  recessed  piazza  with 
the  overhang  supported  only  on  slender  posts 
would  be  unhappy  in  execution, — almost  like  a 
mouth  with  a missing  tooth.  The  sleeping  porch 
is  not  expressed  on  the  exterior  with  sufficient 
frankness.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
made  a single  feature  of  the  two  superimposed 
porches.  The  roof  is  admirably  simple  and  the 
single  chimney  a great  economical  advantage. 
The  honesty  of  the  whole  thing,  and  its  respect 
for  the  client’s  interest  and  wishes,  are  in  sharp 
and  pleasing  contrast  with  the  bulk  of  the  solu- 
tions submitted.  The  plan  is  compact  and  well 
arranged,  though  the  maids’  rooms  are  too  small, 
even  for  a small  house. 

THE  FOURTH  PRIZE  of  $100  was  awarded 
to  Design  No.  ioo,  by  Russell  Barr  Williamson. 
This  is  frankly  of  that  Western  school  of  which 
Mr.  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  is  the  most  popular 
exponent,  and  Mr.  Louis  Sullivan  the  originator. 
This  type  of  house,  though  somewhat  outre  to 
Eastern  eyes,  has  distinct  merits,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practicality  and  picturesqueness. 
It  does  not  deserve  all  of  the  cheap  jokes  passed 
upon  it  by  its  detractors.  People  who  live  in 
these  houses  insist  that  they  do  not  feel  as  though 
they  were  living  in  a sleeping-car.  If  we  do  not 
want  the  architectural  tree  to  die  of  dry-rot,  we 
should  welcome  these  alien  grafts,  however  wild 
and  wanton  their  growth  or  however  strange 
their  bloom.  This  Fourth  Prize  house  fits  its 
site  to  admiration.  The  plan  is  distinctly  good, 
the  occupants  would  have,  in  Irvin  Cobb’s  im- 
mortal phrase,  “no  more  privacy  than  a gold- 
fish,” but  that  is  only  our  happy  American  way 
of  living  openly.  Let  us  be  glad  that  we  have  so 
little  to  conceal.  The  house  suggests  all  kinds  of 
profound  readjustments — in  clothes,  in  furniture 
and  other  human  accessories — but  the  commit- 
tee, with  every  disposition  to  change  their  psy- 
chology imaginatively  in  order  to  be  at  home  in 
such  a house,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  the 
point  of  desiring  to  sit  in  front  of  the  living  room 
fireplace. 

MENTION  DESIGNS 

The  Mention  designs  naturally  consist  of  such 
as  failed,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  get  into 
the  winning  class.  They  had  their  individual 
advocates  on  the  committee,  who  one  by  one 
were  overruled.  The  following  commentary  is 
based  upon  no  order  of  precedence  of  one  over 
another: 


No.  4,  submitted  by  E.  J.  Maier  and  T.  E. 
King,  has  a charm  and  originality  not  easily  to 
be  denied.  It  seems  to  be  in  sympathy,  however, 
with  a different  sort  of  landscape  than  the  one 
prescribed.  It  is  too  mannered  for  a vacation 
house  on  such  a rugged  site.  The  plan,  while 
possessing  admirable  and  unusual  features,  has 
grave  faults.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have 
thrown  the  living  room  and  the  loggia  together. 
The  dormers  in  the  wing  are  too  small,  both  from 
an  aesthetic  and  from  a practical  point  of  view. 
The  sleeping  porch  should  be  accessible  from  the 
hall,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  the  largest  bedroom. 
The  separation  of  the  guests’  bedrooms  from 
those  of  the  family  is  the  finest  feature  of  the 
plan.  The  rendering  deserves  especial  commen- 
dation, even  in  a competition  in  which  the  stan- 
dard in  this  particular  is  extraordinarily  high. 
It  was  the  often-expressed  regret  of  the  judges 
that  some  of  the  thought  and  skill  which  went 
into  the  presentation  had  not  been  directed 
toward  the  more  important  matters  of  arrange- 
ment and  design. 

No.  86,  submitted  by  Paul  R.  Williams,  shows 
a good  grasp  of  the  elements  of  the  problem.  It 
fits  the  site  charmingly,  is  neither  too  free  nor 
too  formal,  but  the  Palladian  feature  of  the  din- 
ing porch  and  the  most  unhappy  dormers  of  the 
roof  impair  the  beauty  and  unity  of  an  otherwise 
interesting  design. 

No.  84,  submitted  by  Jerauld  Dahler,  shows  a 
nice  feeling  for  the  essentials  of  a design,  but  is 
somewhat  too  symmetrical  and  formal  to  con- 
form to  the  spirit  of  the  place.  It  is  urban  in 
feeling  and  would  look  better  on  a level  site — as 
shown — than  on  the  slope  of  a hill.  The  author 
has  overstressed  that  part  of  the  programme 
which  suggests  that  the  design  be  appropriate  to 
a village  as  well  as  to  the  country.  In  plan  the 
floor  of  the  sleeping  balcony,  coming  as  it  does 
over  the  living  room,  shows  a disregard  for  the 
fundamentals  of  direct  and  sound  construction 
in  this  type  of  a house. 

No.  1 12,  submitted  by  Antonio  di  Nardo,  ex- 
ceeds the  cubage  on  a careful  recomputation,  and 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  programme  should 
therefore  receive  no  consideration  whatever,  but 
the  design,  plan  and  presentation  are  all  so  good 
that  it  forced  itself  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
judges  with  a power  which  could  not  be  denied. 
In  a spirit  of  regret,  but  in  fairness  to  the  other 
competitors,  the  judges  cannot  give  it  anything 
more  than  this  passing  word  of  praise. 

No.  1 18,  submitted  by  T.  C.  Pomphrey  and 
W.  R.  Ralston,  is  interesting  and  important 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  authors’  departure  from 
the  other  contestants  in  the  matter  of  location. 
The  house  is  placed  far  down  the  hill;  in  fact,  on 
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the  beach.  This  undoubtedly  has  its  advantages, 
which  are  made  the  most  of,  but  such  a location 
would  involve  expensive  and  unnecessary  fills  on 
the  shore  side,  or  else  grades  too  steep  to  be  prac- 
tical. The  two  covered  porches  divide  the  design 
unpleasantly  and  possess  no  outweighing  advan- 
tage. 

No.  124,  submitted  by  Milton  Rogers  Wil- 
liams, also  exceeds  the  cubage,  but  the  judges  on 
that  account  could  not  deprive  the  other  com- 
petitors of  such  an  admirable  example  of  beauty 
and  restraint  as  this  design  shows.  Neither  No. 
112  nor  No.  124  exhibit  any  particular  regard 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  site. 

No.  165,  submitted  by  L.  E.  Welsh  and  J.  F. 
Yewell,  makes  a truly  beautiful  picture,  but  there 
are  grave  faults  in  it,  when  carefully  considered 
with  regard  to  construction  and  livableness.  The 
sleeping  porch  is — to  put  it  brutally — absurd 
from  a practical  standpoint.  One  would  get  more 
air  and  light  in  any  of  the  bedrooms  than  in  such 
a sleeping  porch.  The  weight  of  the  second  story 
rear  wall  and  of  the  main  roof  come  directly 
upon  the  ceilings  of  the  hall  and  gun  room. 
Structural  difficulties  of  this  sort  can  of  course 
be  dealt  with,  but  where  they  are  incurred  for 
the  sake  of  mere  picturesqueness,  they  cannot  be 
justified. 

No.  167,  submitted  by  J.  H.  Phillips,  is  seduc- 
tively simple  and  picturesque  in  the  perspective, 
but  the  plan  has  been  contorted  and  the  other 
elevations  show  that  the  author  had  in  mind  the 
winning  of  the  competition  on  these  points  at 
the  sacrifice  of  other  considerations.  The  roof 
lines  of  the  rear  are  complicated  to  a degree  and 
in  certain  respects  the  plan,  the  elevations  and 
the  section  fail  to  correspond. 

Although  the  duties  of  the  jury  cease  at  this 
point,  there  remain  a few  of  the  designs  relegated 
to  the  discard,  which,  by  reason  of  some  special 
excellence,  plead  for  a word  in  passing. 

No.  3,  submitted  by  Hubert  G.  Ripley,  is  won- 
derfully presented,  but  its  architecture  is  too  pre- 


tentious to  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  pro- 
gramme. No.  1 54,  submitted  by  Porter  W.  Scott, 
would  have  been  better  if  the  author  had  frankly 
abandoned  every  attempt  at  "constructed  archi- 
tecture” in  the  porches  and  let  the  simple  spirit 
of  the  rest  of  the  design  have  its  way  there  as 
well.  He  has  failed  to  reconcile  convincingly 
these  two  elements  in  his  design.  The  rendering 
of  Nos.  3 and  1 54  are  among  the  best  submitted. 
No.  127,  submitted  by  J.  T.  Thomson  and  J.  P. 
Wilson,  is  in  this  particular  the  most  remarkable 
submitted,  with  the  exception  of  the  First  Prize 
design.  It  owes  so  much  of  its  appeal  to  its 
elaborate  system  of  stone  walls,  steps  and  gar- 
dens— is,  in  fact,  so  largely  a thing  of  masonry 
rather  than  of  wood,  that  it  could  not  receive  the 
consideration  to  which  it  was  clearly  entitled  on 
other  less  essential  counts.  No.  108,  submitted 
by  Edwin  J.  Schmitt,  Jr.,  is  remarkable  for  its 
rendering.  The  style  is  hard  and  unbeautiful, 
but  original  and  strong.  No.  123,  submitted  by 
Arthur  W.  Coote,  had  its  advocates  for  a high 
place,  by  reason  of  the  qualities  exhibited  in  the 
Third  Prize  design;  but  the  combination  of  wood 
and  stone  is  clearly  unhappy,  besides  being  un- 
necessary, and  the  whole  design,  though  full  of 
merit,  is  not,  after  all,  convincing.  Nos.  105,  174 
and  175  are  all  of  the  same  general  type — a good 
type  enough,  but  rather  strained  in  their  particu- 
lar relations.  The  authors  (Harry  L.  Skidmore, 
Eugene  D.  Monticello  and  Charles  F.  Mink, 
respectively)  should  rather  have  sought  out  a 
free  solution  instead  of  trying  to  adapt  their 
new  libretto  to  an  already  popular  tune.  No. 
178,  submitted  by  Carl  Bradley  and  Herman 
Brookman,  is  well  planned  and  designed,  but  the 
chosen  scheme  is  too  ambitious  for  this  type  of 
house;  that  is,  there  is  too  little  regard  for  econ- 
omy. 


Claude  Bragdon 
Wm.  Adams  Delano 
Hugh  M.  G.  Garden 
J.  Harleston  Parker 
Howard  Sill 


Jury 
> of 
Award 
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SECOND  PRIZE,  Design  No.  132,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  Otto  Faelten,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Donald  Robb,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Submitted  by  Otto  Faelten,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Donald  Robb,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THIRD  PRIZE,  Design  No.  23 
Submitted  by  Oiaf  William  Shelgren,  Buffalo, 
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THIRD  PRIZE,  Design  No.  23,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  Olaf  William  Shelgren,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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FOURTH  PRIZE,  Design  No.  ioo,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  Russell  Barr  Williamson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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FOURTH  PRIZE,  Design  No.  100 
Submitted  by  Russell  Barr  Williamson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  4 
Submitted  by  E.  J.  Maier  and  T.  E.  King,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  4,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  E.  J.  Maier  and  T.  E.  King,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  86 
Submitted  by  Paul  R.  Williams,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  86,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  Paul  R.  Williams,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  84,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  Jerauld  Dahler,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  84 

Submitted  by  Jerauld  Dahler,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  112,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  Antonio  di  Nardo,  New  York,  N.  Y 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  112 
Submitted  by  Antonio  di  Nardo,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  1 1 8 
Submitted  by  T.  C.  Pomphrey  and  W.  Ralston,  Toronto,  Canada 


A HOUSE  FOR  THE  VACATION  SEASON 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  1 18,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  T.  C.  Pomphrey  and  W.  Ralston,  Toronto,  Canada 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  124,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  Milton  Rogers  Williams,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  124 

Submitted  by  Milton  Rogers  Williams,  Highland  Park,  Mich. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  165 
Submitted  by  J.  F.  Yewell  and  L.  E.  Welsh,  New  York,  N. 


A HOUSE  FOR  THE  VACATION  SEASON 
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MEN  I ION,  Design  No.  165,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  J.  F.  Yewell  and  L.  E.  Welsh,  New  York,  N. 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  167 
Submitted  by  J.  H.  Phillips,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A HOUSE  FOR  THE  VACATION  SEASON 
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MENTION,  Design  No.  167,  Detail  Sheet 
Submitted  by  J.  II.  Phillips,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DESIGN  No.  3 

Submitted  by  Hubert  G.  Ripley,  Boston,  Mass. 


DESIGN  No.  178 

Submitted  by  Karl  Bradley  and  Herman  Brookman,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DESIGN  No.  154  DESIGN  No.  127 

Submitted  by  Porter  W.  Scott,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Submitted  by  J.  T.  1 homson  and  J.  P.  W ilson,  New  ^ ork. 
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DESIGN  No.  108 

Submitted  by  Edwin  J.  Schmitt,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EARLY  WOOD-BUILT  HOUSES  OF 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 

By  CARL  C.  TALLMAN,  a.  i.  a. 

The  early  architecture  of  the  New  England  States  has  long  been  studied  with  interest  and  to  the  advantage  of  present-day  design; 
that  of  Central  New  York,  while  just  as  interesting,  has  but  recently  received  the  attention  to  which  its  charm  entitles  it.  Mr. 
Tollman,  a lifelong  resident  of  Auburn,  has  made  the  old  houses  of  this  vicinity  his  special  study. — Editor’s  Note. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


IN  the  year  1828,  prior  to  which  time  almost 
all  of  the  post-Colonial  buildings  in  Central 
New  York  had  been  erected, — for  the  Greek 
revival  had  then  begun  to  assert  itself, — a gentle- 
man from  Scotland,  one  James  Stuart,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  passed  through  this  section 
upon  the  first  leg  of  a three-years’  tour  covering 
most  of  the  parts  of 
the  United  States  then 
inhabited.1  To  the 
author  Mr.  Stuart’s 
narration  of  stage- 
coach episodes  and  his 
description  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Central  New 
York  seem  to  create  an 
atmosphereof  theearly 
days  which  hardly 
could  be  equalled  by 
a present-day  writer. 

Ninety  years  ago  the 
villages  must  havepre- 
sented  a chaste  and 
dignified  appearance, 
unspoiled  by  motley 
groupings  of  almost 
all  the  known  styles 
of  architecture  and  “carpentecture”  which  in  later 
years  were  planted  heterogeneously  amidst  the 
unassuming  post-Colonial  structures.  Probably 
the  simple  character  of  the  villages  was  not 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  Classic  revival,  which 
held  sway  until  about  1845,  although  the  de- 

1 “Three  Years  in  North  America,”  by  James  Stuart.  Pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh,  1833. 


signers  of  that  period  aimed  at  more  pretentious 
edifices.  Their  work,  however,  failed  to  possess 
that  subtle  charm  which  the  earlier  builders  had 
managed  to  incorporate  in  their  structures.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  horrors 
that  succeeded  the  decline  of  the  Greek  revival 
and  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  old  work 

which  became  mani- 
fest when  so-called 
“modern”  improve- 
ments were  intro- 
duced. Suffice  it  to 
say  that  from  the  au- 
thor’s observations  the 
post-Colonial  build- 
ings of  Central  New 
York  have  suffered 
more  at  the  hands  of 
“progress”  than  have 
those  in  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Let  us  then  go  "back 
to  the  early  days,  tak- 
ing our  seats  upon  the 
stage  at  Utica  in  com- 
pany with  our  narra- 
tor: 

From  30th  of  August  to  1st  of  September,  1S2S. 

From  Utica  to  Auburn. 

“We  found  the  stage  partly  filled  before  we 
prepared  to  take  our  seats. — half  an  hour  before 
sunrise. — and  did  not  reach  Auburn2  until  nearly 

2 The  distance  from  Utica  to  Auburn  is  seventy-five  miles. 


MAP  OF  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 
Showing  James  Stuart’s  Route. 
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sunset.  The  morning 
was  very  hot,  but  we 
had  some  welcome 
showers  in  the  fore- 
noon, after  which  the 
heat  became  much 
more  tolerable,  the 
road  indifferent,  and 
frequently  not  in  the 
best  line;  but  our 
charioteers  drove 
pretty  steadily  at  the 
rate  of  seven  miles  an 
hour.  Therewere  many 
wooden  bridges  over 
creeks, — the  name 
given  to  small  rivers 
in  this  country, — and 
the  rapid  driving  of  our  cumbersome  machine 
down  the  hills  to  those  bridges  was  at  first  rather 
appalling;  but  the  drivers  got  on  so  fearlessly, 
and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  have  their  horses 
so  well  in  hand,  that  we  very  soon  thought  our- 
selves as  safe  as  in  an  English  stage  coach.  Our 
route  led  us  through  a good  country,  diversified 
with  hill  and  dale,  and  considerable  hollows, — 
much  excellent  land,  all  cleared  and  settled  within 
the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years.  We  passed 


many  thriving  vil- 
lages, — towns  we 
should  call  most  of 
them:  New  Hartford, 
Manchester,  Vernon, 
Oneida,  Lenox,  Chit- 
tenango,  Manlius, 
Jamesville,  Onondaga, 
Marcellus,  and  Skane- 
ateles,  adjoining  a lake 
of  the  same  name. 
The  valley  of  Onon- 
daga is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  the 
town  neat  and  clean 
looking,  with  a hand- 
some opening  and 
piece  of  fine  sward  in 
its  centre.  We  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
small  settlements  of  Indians.1  In  one  place,  the 
children  of  the  Indians  followed  the  stage  a long 
way  to  get  a few  cents  from  us.  Everything  has 
a thriving  appearance  in  this  district— crops  good 
— and  we  have  also  to-day  seen  many  patches  of 
buckwheat.  Farm-houses,  generally  with  a por- 
tico, piazza,  or  balcony  on  one  side,  and  a few 
locust  trees  or  Lombardy  poplars  about  the 

1 Onondaga  Indian  Reservation. 


HOUSE  AT  VERNON  CENTER,  NEW  YORK. 


REAR  PORCH. 

HOUSE  AT  VERNON  CENTER,  NEW  YORK. 


Photograph  by  Owen  F.  Scott 
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buildings,  and  in  all 
cases  large  orchards 
at  this  season  laden 
with  fruit.  Near  the 
house,  and  sometimes 
in  the  orchards,  is  the 
burying-ground  of  the 
family,  marked  by  the 
erection  of  a few 
grave-stones. 

“We  breakfasted  at 
Vernon,  seventeen 
miles  from  Utica,  this 
morning,  and  had  even 
more  than  an  abun- 
dant American  break- 
fast set  before  us. 

Onondaga  is  the  usual 
place  for  dining  on 
this  journey;  but  a party  of  militia  on  duty 
there  had,  I presume,  partaken  of  our  dinner; 
for  we  were  told  that  we  must  wait  for  some 
time.  This  we  were  unwilling  to  do;  and,  having 
got  a lunch  of  cheese  and  bread,  we  delayed  our 
chief  meal  until  we  reached  the  coffee-house  hotel 
at  Auburn. 

“Auburn  itself  is  situated  on  the  outlet  of  the 
Oswesco1  Lake,  conveniently  for  manufactures, 

1 Owasco. 


and  is  a thriving 
place,  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  4000. 
It  might  have  been 
the  Auburn  of  Gold- 
smith, but  for  its  nu- 
merous manufacturing 
establishments,  and  for 
its  being  the  situation 
of  one  of  the  two 
great  state  prisons  of 
the  State  of  New 
York.  There  are 
printing  offices,  and 
various  newspapers 
here,  as  at  all  the  vil- 
lages; one  of  the  pa- 
pers devoted  entirely 
to  religious  discussion 
and  intelligence.2  There  are  several  hotels;  one 
of  them,  a splendid-looking  house,  contains 
about  200  beds. 

“Nowhere  in  this  country  has  there  been  a 
more  complete  change  since  the  revolution,  than 
in  that  part  of  it  where  we  are  now  travelling,  in 
point  of  general  improvement  of  population,  and 
the  comforts  of  living  and  travelling.” 

Continuing  with  the  diary: 

2 Auburn  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in  1818. 


HOUSE  ON  WEST  SIDE  OE  SKANEATELES  LAKE,  NEW  YORK.  Built  circa  1818. 
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HOUSE,  544  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET,  GENEVA,  NEW  YORK. 
Built  by  Dr.  Mandeville,  1800-1818. 


HOUSE  AT  ELBRIDGE,  ONONDAGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 

Built  circa  181 5. 
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From  2nd  September  to  9th  September. 

“Soon  after  our  visit  to  the  Auburn  prison,1 
we  left  the  very  comfortable  family  hotel  at  that 
village  in  the  stage  for  Ithaca,  at  the  head  of  the 
Cayuga  Lake,  in  order  to  have  a look  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Aurora,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake, 
and  to  see  a little  more  of  the  lakes  than  we 
should  if  we  had  adhered  to  the  direct  western 
road,  which  passes  the  outlets  or  northern  ends 
of  those  lakes.  The  lakes  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  about  thirty-three  or  thirty-five  miles 


houses,  but  a number  of  detached,  clean-looking, 
and  apparently  comfortable  small  villas,  inclosed 
in  courts,  or  spots  of  garden  ground  ornamented 
with  a few  weeping  willows  or  locust  trees. 

“We  passed  many  good  farms,  some  of  them 
recently  brought  into  cultivation,  on  which  the 
usual  processes  of  house-building,  and  inclosing 
by  strong  wooden  rails,  were  in  progress. 

“Ithaca  is  a very  flourishing  village,  the  centre 
of  several  great  roads,  with  a population  of  be- 
tween 3000  and  4000,  and  buildings  in  rapid 
progress. 


THE  MILLER  HOUSE,  LUDLOWVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


long,  and  two  miles  broad;  our  route  is  by  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  to  Ithaca,  and 
thence  by  the  western2  side  of  Seneca  Lake  to 
Geneva  on  its  northern  extremity. 

“We  proceeded  by  the  western  road  as  far  as 
the  outlet  from  Cayuga  Lake,  where  there  is  a 
wooden  bridge  remarkable  for  its  length,  above 
a mile,  and  thence  by  the  east  side  of  the  lake  to 
Aurora,  which  is  charmingly  situated  on  rising 
ground  above  the  lake,  and  is  considered  an 
eligible  place  of  residence,  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  cheap- 
ness of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  village  does 
not  consist  of  a connected  street,  or  rows  of 

1 Auburn  prison  built  1817. 

2 Mr.  S.  is  in  error  here.  A subsequent  reference  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Ovid  shows  that  the  route  was  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Seneca  Lake. 


“We  pursued  our  journey  on  the  5th  towards 
Geneva.  The  only  village  we  passed  on  our 
way  to  Geneva  was  Ovid,  with  its  handsomely 
situated  church,  and  fine  piece  of  green  turf  be- 
tween the  church  and  hotel.  The  American  vil- 
lages are  generally  announced  to  you  by  the 
spires  of  their  churches  peeping  through  the  trees. 

“The  situation  of  Geneva  on  a terrace  above 
the  lake  is  very  delightful,  as  well  as  command- 
ing, and  the  village,  containing  some  good 
houses,  and  a population  of  2000  or  3000.  seems 
an  agreeable  place  of  residence,  more  cheerful 
looking,  and  the  landscapes  and  views  more 
pleasing,  than  any  of  our  resting  places  since 
leaving  the  vale  of  the  Mohawk. 

“Early  on  the  7th  September,  we  proceeded 
to  Canandaigua,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 


THE  PHELPS  HOUSE,  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK. 
Detail  of  Side  Elevation.  Built  circa  181 3. 


THE  GRANGER  HOUSE,  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK. 
Front  Elevation.  Built  circa  1 8 1 6. 
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sixteen  miles  distant  from  Geneva,  through  a 
very  fertile  district;  it  is  considered  the  most 
beautiful  village  in  the  State  of  New  York;  pop- 
ulation about  3000.  It  rises  gradually  for  above 
a mile  from  the  lake,  with  an  extensive  opening 
for  the  public  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the 
street.  I am  not  sure,  if  I admire  the  situation 
more  than  that  of  Geneva,  but  the  style  of  the 
houses  is  decidedly  superior.  There  is  more 
appearance  of  their  having  been  designed  and 
set  down  with  taste  than  1 have  ever  observed 
elsewhere.  In  short,  advantage  has  been  taken 


ever.  Second,  where  their  charm  has  been  ap- 
preciated,— and  consequently  their  original  ap- 
pearance preserved  free  from  serious  alterations, 
— the  early  houses  stand  out  as  examples  of 
domestic  architecture  worthy  of  becoming  the 
source  of  inspiration  for  modern  home-build- 
ers. Instances  of  such  appreciation  are  to 
be  seen  in  Canandaigua  and  Geneva  perhaps 
to  a greater  extent  than  in  other  villages  and 
cities,  although  here  and  there  throughout 
the  territory  are  to  be  found  scattered  examples 
which  have  been  spared.  No  architect — in  fact, 


TWO  HOUSES  ON  MILL  STREET,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK. 

The  one  on  the  right  was  moved  to  its  present  location  recently  to  clear  original  site  for  a business  block. 


of  the  ground,  and  of  its  relative  situation  with 
the  lake,  to  place  them  on  the  fittest  spots.  They 
are  generally  separate  and  distinct  dwelling- 
houses,  their  exterior  painted  perfectly  white, 
and  they  recede  from  the  street  of  the  village, 
the  sides  of  which  are  shaded  with  trees,  inclosed 
in  neatly  laid  out  gardens.  Some  houses  are 
large,  and  too  good  to  be  denominated  villas.” 

Having  caught  a glimpse  of  the  country  and 
the  principal  villages  as  they  appeared  ninety 
years  ago,  let  us  rapidly  retrace  our  journey  in 
order  to  observe  the  present  condition  of  the  old 
houses.  A careful  survey  to-day  points  out  two 
facts  very  clearly.  First,  where  roofs  have  been 
maintained  reasonably  weather-tight  the  old 
buildings  invariably  are  found  to  be  as  sound  as 


no  layman,  if  he  possesses  an  interest  in  such 
matters,  and  it  is  evident  on  the  whole  that  the 
layman’s  appreciation  is  continually  increasing 
— should  miss  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Ge- 
neva and  Canandaigua  when  he  is  in  their  vicin- 
ity. No  guide  is  needed  to  point  out  the 
delightful  old  houses  in  these  towns,  but  in  the 
remainder  of  the  territory  the  tourist  must  travel 
many  miles  always  with  his  eyes  wide  open, — 
for  the  interesting  examples  of  early  architecture 
are  not  always  apparent  to  the  casual  observer. 
The  interest  of  such  a tour,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  architecture,  for  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  with  its  combina- 
tion of  natural  scenery  and  well-developed 
farms,  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 
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THE  THOMAS  BEALS  HOUSE,  NORTH  MAIN  STREET,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW 

Built  circa  1815. 
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YORK. 


HOUSE  ON  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET,  GENEVA.  NEW  YORK. 
Built  in  1820  by  Charles  A.  Williamson 
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The  oldest  houses  are  to  be  found  mostly  on 
or  near  the  original  turnpike.  Colonel  William- 
son (whose  house  at  Geneva  is  illustrated  herein) 
is  authority  for  the  following  in  reference  to  the 
road  from  Utica,  via  Cayuga  ferry  and  Canan- 
daigua, to  the  Genesee  River  at  Avon:  “This 
line  of  road  having  been  established  by  law,  not 
less  than  fifty  families  settled  upon  it  in  the 
space  of  four  months  after  it  was  opened.” 
Though  the  road  was  probably  laid  out  in  1794, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  constructed  for  some 
time,  for  in  June,  1797,  Col.  Williamson  repre- 
sents the  road  from  Fort  Schuyler  to  the  Genesee 
as  little  better  than  an  Indian  trail.  It  was, 


main  road  east  and  west  follows  the  old  turn- 
pike the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  but  from 
Chittenango  to  Auburn  the  present  state  road 
lies  to  the  north  of  the  old  route,  passing  through 
Syracuse,  which  in  the  days  before  the  Erie  Canal 
was  but  a small  hamlet  reached  by  a spur  of  the 
old  road  from  Onondaga.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  villages  naturally 
sprang  up  along  its  banks.  The  early  architec- 
tural development  in  these  villages,  however, 
lacked  the  charm  of  the  earlier  work  along  the 
turnpike. 

The  author  will  not  attempt  a classification, 
or  division  into  periods,  of  the  many  variations 


THE  Dr.  CARR-HAYES  HOUSE,  GIBSON  STREET,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK.  Built  1826. 


however,  so  far  improved  subsequently,  that  on 
the  30th  day  of  September,  1799,  a stage  started 
from  Utica  and  arrived  at  Genesee  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  third  day,  and  from  that  period  it  is 
believed  that  a regular  stage  has  passed  between 
these  two  places.  In  the  year  1800,  a law  was 
enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  for  making 
this  road  a turnpike.  The  work  of  construction 
was  commenced  without  delay,  and  completed 
in  a short  time. 

The  work  illustrated  herein  has  been  selected 
mainly  from  that  part  of  the  country  which  lies 
near  the  old  turnpike,  following  Mr.  Stuart’s 
deviation  around  Cayuga  Uake.  To-day  the 


of  style  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  terri- 
tory. As  a result  of  the  diversified  origin  of  the 
early  settlers,  one  sees  evidences  that  the  early 
builders  were  inspired  by  Colonial  buildings  in 
various  older  settlements  nearer  tidewater,  from 
New  England  to  Maryland  and  Virginia.  While 
buildings  of  frame  construction  predominate, 
many  old  stone  and  brick  structures,  with  white 
pine  trim,  are  to  be  found. 

The  author  hopes  that  the  few  examples  herein 
illustrated  will  help  to  bring  about  a closer  study 
of  the  early  buildings  of  Central  New  York,  so 
that  their  story  may  be  added  to  the  records  of 
Colonial  and  post-Colonial  research. 
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THE  BALDWIN  HOUSE,  SOUTH  STREET,  AUBURN,  NEW  YORK 

Built  circa  1838. 
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HOUSE  AT  VERNON,  NEW  YORK.  Detail  of  Doorway. 


WHITE  PINE-AND  WHERE  TO  USE  IT 


INTRODUCTION 


This  article  introduces  a scries  designed  to  help  the  architect  in  the  proper  use  and  specification  of  White  Pine.  The  results  of 
an  investigation  we  conducted  clearly  indicate  that  such  a series  will  be  of  real  service  to  the  profession. — Editor’s  Note. 


THE  changed  conditions  which  have  come 
about  in  American  life  have  brought  new 
responsibilities  to  all  of  us.  We  have 
ceased  to  be  a nation  of  “wasters.”  Thrift  and 
economy  have  taken  the  place  of  squandering 
and  extravagance;  and  by  all  the  signs  of  the 
times  we  shall  never  again  return  to  the  profli- 
gacy of  our  national  youth. 

There  have,  from  time  to  time,  in  this  country 
been  spasmodic  efforts  toward  “conservation”; 
but  the  new  times  are  putting  a new  construction 
on  the  meaning  of  this  principle.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  understand  conservation  in  its 
broader  and  truer  aspect. 

Take  the  lumber  industry,  in  which  every  ar- 
chitect has  a direct  interest.  Lumber  manufac- 
turers, whether  justly  or  unjustly,  have  been 
accused  of  wasting  a great  essential  national  re- 
source. It  is  only  recently,  however,  that  conser- 
vationists have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
equally  extravagant  waste  through  the  improper 
use  of  lumber.  The  keen  eye  of  the  analyst  has 
found  the  “user”  as  culpable  as  the  manufac- 
turer. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  recrimi- 
nations, unless  out  of  a frank  discussion  of  the 
facts  there  may  come  a cooperation  between  the 
users  and  manufacturers  of  wood  which  will 
enable  this  vital  natural  resource  to  render  its 
most  efficient  service  to  the  nation. 

Obviously  the  burden  in  the  proper  direction 
of  the  intelligent  use  of  lumber  falls  on  the  manu- 
facturer, rather  than  on  the  user,  for  with  the 
manufacturer  lies  the  responsibility  of  delivering 
full  value  and  service  in  the  product  which  he 
sells. 

No  one  is  really  to  blame  for  the  misuse  of 
wood,  for  it  is  only  recently  that  a sufficient  fund 
of  experience  with  various  kinds  of  woods  has 
accumulated  to  show  us  their  proper — and  im- 
proper— uses.  As  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the 
scope  of  this  series  of  articles,  to  cover  the  entire 
range  of  woods  in  the  markets  to-day,  we  shall 
necessarily  confine  the  discussion  to  the  proper 
use  of  White  Pine. 

We  feel  that  we  need  hardly  explain  our  mo- 
tives in  frankly  considering  with  the  architects 
the  proper  and  intelligent  specification  of  White 
Pine.  For  more  than  three  years  we  have, 
through  the  Monographs,  presented  the  merits  of 
this  wood  in  a straightforward,  frank  and  honest 
manner,  with  no  desire  to  have  White  Pine  used 


where  another  wood  might  give  better  service, 
or  where  a cheaper  wood  might  give  as  good  ser- 
vice. 

That  in  the  past  we  have  perhaps  not  been 
specific  enough,  was  forcibly  brought  to  our  at- 
tention through  the  answers  which  came  to  us 
in  response  to  a questionnaire  which  we  sent  to  a 
thousand  architects  last  spring. 

It  was  apparent  from  these  responses  that 
there  is  still  a confusion  in  the  minds  of  many 
architects  as  to  whether  or  not  Idaho  White  Pine 
has  the  same  qualities  as  the  White  Pine  of  New 
England  and  the  Lake  States; — that  many  archi- 
tects are  still  having  difficulties  in  getting  White 
Pine  when  they  specify  it ; — and  that  they  are  still 
specifying  White  Pine  in  general  terms  which  are 
meaningless  both  to  the  contractor  and  the  lum- 
ber dealer,  such  terms  as  “clear,  kiln  dried,  mer- 
chantable grade  of  White  Pine,  free  from  large 
and  loose  knots,  sap  and  other  structural  de- 
fects,”— “No.  i”  or  “No.  2 White  Pine” — or  sim- 
ply, “Clear  White  Pine.” 

Practically  all  the  White  Pine  in  the  market 
to-day  comes  from  the  Lake  States  and  Idaho, 
and  the  future  supply  must  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  ample  forests  in  the  latter  region.  The 
fact,  however,  that  this  White  Pine  comes  from 
Idaho  does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  true  White 
Pine.  This  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed  in 
an  article  in  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  of  the  Monographs. 
In  that  article  there  appeared  the  following  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Howard  F.  Weiss,  who  at  that  time 
was  Director  of  the  United  States  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  and  who  is  recognized  nation- 
ally as  an  authority  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
wood : 

“The  White  Pine  ( Pinus  strobus),  grown 
years  ago  in  the  New  England  States  and  in 
Pennsylvania,  analyzes  botanically  and  in 
other  particulars  the  same  as  the  White  Pine 
to-day  being  cut  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan,  other  than  the  slight  differences 
that  result  from  the  changed  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  in  the  widely  separated  territories 
in  which  it  is  grown.  Also  does  Idaho  White 
Pine,  though  botanically  called  Pinus  uiontic- 
ola,  analyze  almost  identically  like  the  White 
Pine  of  the  New  England  States,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan, 
the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  Idaho  here 
again  in  some  slight  degree  differentiating  it 
from  the  White  Pine  of  the  East  and  of  the 
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Middle  West.  In  other  words,  for  practical 
use  the  White  Pine  of  the  New  England  States, 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michi- 
gan and  Idaho  is  so  similar  that  it  can  be  used 
interchangeably  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults.” 

Why  there  should  be  a “scarcity”  of  White 
Pine  in  the  territory  in  which  it  can  be  economi- 
cally distributed — and  that  means  the  whole 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  Southern  States — is  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. The  supply  is  ample;  and  all  through  the 
White  Pine  territory  there  are  wholesale  yards 
with  comprehensive  stocks,  from  which  the  local 
dealer  can  economically  buy  in  less  than  car-load 
lots  such  items  as  he  may  not  have  in  stock,  and 
get  prompt  deliveries. 

True,  there  are  some  dealers  who  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  do  not  carry  White  Pine  and  who 
trade  on  the  general  notion  that  there  is  no  more 
of  the  “good  old-fashioned  White  Pine”;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  any  architect  who  wants 
White  Pine — and  will  be  insistent — cannot  get  it. 
In  every  locality  there  is  at  least  one  dealer  who 
wants  to  be  of  real  service  to  his  community.  If 
your  contractor  does  not  know  such  a dealer,  the 
White  Pine  Bureau  is  at  all  times  ready  to  be  of 
assistance  in  finding  him. 

The  specification  of  the  proper  grade  of  White 
Pine — in  order  to  get  just  the  grade  which  will 
answer  the  requirements  most  economically, 
without  the  needless  waste  of  money  and  of  a 
natural  resource — is  necessarily  a complex  prob- 
lem. This  subject  was  thoroughly  covered  in  the 
White  Pine  Specification  Book  which  was  sent  to 
all  architects  last  year,  and  if  it  were  consistently 
used  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  am- 
biguous and  extravagant  “blanket  clauses”  which 


still  find  their  way  into  specifications  to-day.  It 
is  nothing  short  of  extravagance  to  specify 
“clear”  White  Pine  where  a lower  grade  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  fully  as  well  and  be  consider- 
ably less  in  price. 

It  is  now  obvious,  however,  that  a short  cut  is 
needed  by  which  the  information  contained  in 
the  Specification  Book  can  be  readily  and  easily 
incorporated  in  the  architect’s  specifications.  To 
supply  this  short  cut  we  shall  in  the  succeeding 
issues  of  the  Monographs  present  three  sets  of 
specifications,  stating  by  standard  manufac- 
turers’ grades  the  proper  uses  of  White  Pine  in 
house  construction;  this  presentation  will  natu- 
rally also  be  applicable  to  other  forms  of  con- 
struction. 

These  specifications  will  conform  to  the  three 
cost  factors  that  enter  into  the  erection  of  every 
building  and  on  which  the  Specification  Book 
was  founded : 

Class  i.  Houses  of  the  highest  grade  where 
Quality  is  first  and  Cost  a second- 
ary consideration. 

Class  2.  Houses  of  medium  grade  where 
Quality  and  Cost  are  being  equally 
considered. 

Class  3.  Houses  of  cheap  construction 
where  Cost  is  first  and  Quality  a 
secondary  consideration. 

Following  this  data,  the  series  will  be  con- 
tinued by  a discussion  in  detail  of  the  experience 
which  has  established  the  superiority  of  White 
Pine  for  those  uses  for  which  it  has  been  recom- 
mended. It  will,  therefore,  be  the  purpose  of 
these  articles  to  consider  fairly  and  honestly  the 
proper  use  of  White  Pine  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  architect  and  his  client. 
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COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN  VERMONT 

By  GEORGE  S.  CHAPPELL 

Again  we  are  fortunate  in  having  in  Mr.  Chappell  another  close  student  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Colonists.  After 
graduating  from  Yale,  Mr.  Chappell  continued  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  until  igo2.  Since  then  he  has  been  prac- 
tising architecture  in  New  York,  for  a time  in  partnership  with  Charles  Ewing  and  at  present  independently. — Editor’s  Note. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  KENNETH  CLARK 


CURIOUS  and  interesting  indeed  is  the 
invariable  accuracy  with  which  the 
architecture  of  a particular  locality 
mutely  spells  its  history.  Not  less  engaging  is 
this  historic  aspect  when  its  lesson  lies  not  on 
the  surface  but  deeply  buried  in  the  meshes  of 
circumstance  which  must  first  be  explored  before 
arriving  at  glimmerings  of  the  truth.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  fair  Green  Mountain  State. 
The  architectural  history  of  Vermont  is  yet  to 
be  written.  It  exists,  doubtless,  not  only  in  the 
noble  houses  which  have  been  preserved,  but 
likewise  in  the  town  records  of  many  a valley 
village,-— records,  praise  be,  which  are  gradually 
being  crystallized  into  useful  collections  by  the 
beneficent  agencies  of  various  societies  of  por- 
tentous and  dignified  titles,  such  as  the  “Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiqui- 
ties.” But,  as  yet,  the  historians  have  said  little 
specifically  of  the  charming  towns  west  of  Con- 
necticut which,  by  leaps  and  bounds,  are  attain- 
ing a national  pre-eminence  as  foci  of  rest  and 
recreation  for  thousands  of  brain-fagged  ur- 
banites. 

Other  sections  of  what  we  may  properly  call 
our  Colonial  country  have  had,  each,  their 
scribes.  The  coast  towns,  without  exception, 
accessible  by  main  railway  lines  and  the  more 
alluring  water  routes,  have  long  stood  as  mile- 
stones on  the  itinerary  of  the  zealous  draughts- 
man, the  prying  historian  and,  last  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  man  behind  the  camera.  Who, 
among  the  architectural  profession  or  in  the 
splendid  brotherhood  of  kindred  souls  to  whom 
our  old  houses  are  precious,  vital  things,  can 


look  back  with  aught  but  keenest  pleasure  to  the 
occasional  visit  of  that  rare  character,  Frank 
Cousins,  whose  valuable  records  of  Salem,  Ports- 
mouth, Newburyport  and  Marblehead  were 
invariably  illumined  by  his  quaint  anecdotes 
and  observations?  The  very  accent  of  the  man 
went  with  the  pictures,  and  his  point  of  view 
and  method  of  what  1 can  only  tactfully  term 
“distribution”  were  in  wonderfully  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  cock-sure  briskness  of  many  a 
brick  merchant,  refrigerator  vendor  or  miscella- 
neous patent-pusher  who,  in  normal  times,  form 
an  unending  line  at  the  outer  portals  of  an  office. 

“Are  these  pictures  for  sale,  Mr.  Cousins?” 
I asked  him,  at  our  first  meeting. 

His  reply  was  preceded  by  a look  of  gentle 
surprise  and  reproach  which  I shall  never  forget. 

“No,  Mr.  Chappell  . . . no, — they  are  not 
for  sale.  I am  merely  showing  them  to  you.  I 
will  leave  them  here.  1 know  you  will  enjoy 

them,  and  I give  them  to  you.  You  will  note 
that  they  are  numbered.  Keep  what  you  find 
most  interesting, — later,  perhaps,  if  you  wish 
to  make  me  a present,  you  may  mail  me  a check. 
What  a lovely  mantel  that  is  in  the  Peabody 
house!  I had  to  bribe  Mrs.  Peabody  with  two 
baskets  of  Northern  Spies  before  she  would  let 
me  photograph  it,”  etc. 

In  Dutch  Colonial,  Long  Island  and  New 
York,  along  the  Georgian  River  James,  in 
Charleston  and  Savannah, — up  and  down  the 
coast  have  ranged  the  recorders  of  our  historic 
past, — but  of  Vermont  we  find  nothing.  It  is, 

then,  with  a peculiar  elation  that  I have  under- 
taken this  little  monograph,  with  something  of 
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THE  OLD  CONSTITUTION  HOUSE,  WINDSOR,  VERMONT. 
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the  feeling  of  a humble  explorer,  a traveller  into 
"green  fields  and  pastures  new”  in  our  frag- 
mentary world  of  architectural  letters. 

The  mass  impression,  the  total  result,  is  per- 
haps the  most  trustworthy  gauge  of  value  by 
which  to  standardize  an  appreciation.  In  many 
cases  this  is  extremely  difficult.  New  England 
Colonial  architecture,  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
term,  runs  a wide  gamut  of  expression  from  the 
early  17th  century  survivals — in  many  ways  the 
most  absorbingly  interesting  of  our  relics — to 
the  late  1 8th  century  period  whose  delicate  life 


colonies,  waged  for  years  a most  desperate 
struggle  for  her  political  existence.  Planted  be- 
tween the  great  and  vague  grants  of  the  Colonies 
of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  the  green  hills 
and  valleys  between  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Hudson  were  a veritable  no-man’s-land,  con- 
stantly in  dispute,  constantly  changing  hands  ac- 
cording to  who  drew  the  last  map  or  last  had  the 
ear  of  the  King’s  Council,  and,  consequently, con- 
stantly neglected.  While  thriving  towns  were 
being  built  in  the  defined  areas  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  the  wildernesses  of  the  interior 
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was  finally  crushed  out  by  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Greek  revival.  Each  type  and  phase  must  be 
considered  and  appraised  separately,  for  they 
are  distinct  links  in  the  chain. 

In  Vermont,  however,  we  find  a striking 
homogeneity  of  architectural  expression,  an  al- 
most unvarying  type  which  makes  it  possible 
to  judge  the  value  of  this  little  known  contribu- 
tion by  a single  standard. 

This  brings  me,  by  a very  devious  route,  I 
must  confess,  to  the  thought  expressed  in  my 
initial  paragraph,  namely,  that  this  very  homo- 
geneity must  perforce  have  its  reason  in  the 
actual  history  of  the  State.  Nor  is  this  reason 
far  to  seek  or  hard  to  find.  We  forget,  perhaps, 
that  Vermont,  more  than  any  of  our  original 


were  left  to  the  Indians  and  the  animals.  It 
was  not  until  1724  that  the  first  white  settlement 
in  the  present  State  of  Vermont  was  founded  at 
Fort  Dummer,  south  of  Brattleboro.  The  real 
tide  of  emigration  did  not  set  in  until  1760,  be- 
tween which  period  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  a bitter  controversy  was  waged  be- 
tween the  hardy  pioneers  who  had  pushed  into 
the  forests,  and  the  more  calculating  governors 
of  the  coastal  communities  who  saw  in  such  ex- 
ploration only  an  enlargement  of  their  own 
boundaries.  So  acute  did  this  quarrel  become 
that  Governor  Tryon  of  New  York  formally 
placed  a bounty  of  £150  on  the  head  of  no 
less  a person  than  Ethan  Allen,  who,  later,  at 
Ticonderoga,  blazed  his  way  to  a glory  which 
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has  sufficiently  dimmed  the  luster  of  his  former 
powerful  antagonist. 

Throughout  the  entire  Revolutionary  War. 
Vermont  fought  nobly  as  an  independent,  un- 
official group  of  settlers,  and  it  was  not  until 
1791  that  she  was  finally  formally  admitted  into 
the  Union, — a belated  recognition  which,  in  the 
light  of  her  splendid  history  and  services,  we 
should  not  hesitate  nowadays  to  term  “a  raw 
deal.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  here  is  the  plain  explana- 
tion of  Vermont’s  singleness  of  style  in  her  early 
architecture.  Of  the  very  earliest,  the  17th 


dwellings,  the  period  of  the  sturdy  Georgian 
detail  of  Deerfield  and  Longmeadow,  was  still 
too  early  for  the  fluctuating,  battledore-and- 
shuttlecock  existence  of  the  struggling  colony. 
Vermont  came  into  full  architectural  being  just 
after  the  transition  in  styles  had  been  effected 
which  parallels  interestingly  what  has  happened 
recently  in  New  York  City  and,  in  lesser  degree, 
throughout  the  entire  United  States.  In  a word, 
the  first  Adam  craze  was  on, — perhaps  not  the 
very  first,  but  leaving  the  great  original  out 
of  the  discussion,  the  first  architectural  Adam 
was  certainly  the  great  popular  style  of  the 
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century  and  early  1 8th  century  type,  there  is 
practically  none.  It  was  not  until  the  State  was 
lecognized  and  established  that  its  staunch  citi- 
zens began  to  build  the  dignified  homes  which 
we  find  in  the  lovely  villages  of  Rutland,  Wind- 
sor, Middlebury,  and  Vergennes. 

The  architectural  derivation  is  as  clear  as  the 
historical  reasons  for  it.  One  has  but  to  turn 
the  pages  of  Asher  Benjamin's  delightful 
“Country  Builders'  Assistant,  fully  explaining 
the  Best  Methods  for  striking  Regular  and 
Quirked  Mouldings"  to  see  the  hand  of  time 
pointing  with  no  uncertain  finger  at  the  skilful 
carpenter  of  Greenfield  whose  name  is  writ 
large  over  the  entire  State  of  Vermont. 

The  period  subsequent  to  our  first  stark 


new  State.  It  was  between  1773  and  1798  that 
Robert  and  James  Adam  published  the  splendid 
series  of  engravings  of  their  undying  monuments 
to  a phase  of  English  architecture  which  stands 
for  the  utmost  delicacy  and  refinement  of  Britain 
as  clearly  as  Louis  Seize  indicates  the  culture  of 
France.  This  was  the  fount  from  which  Asher 
Benjamin  drew  his  inspiration.  His  vessel  was 
no  royal  tankard,  but  the  water  it  held  was  pure. 
Far  from  being  a servile  copyist,  he  translated 
the  proportions  of  cornice  and  column  from 
terms  of  stone  to  wood  with  a niceness  of  judg- 
ment and  delicacy  of  appreciation  of  the  mate- 
rial he  was  working  in  that  has  earned  him  an 
undying  and  enviable  place  in  the  architectural 
history  of  America. 


OLD  HOUSE  AT  RUTLAND,  VERMONT. 


THE  WILLIAM  M.  EVARTS  HOUSE,  WINDSOR,  VERMONT. 
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Strange,  how  history 
repeats  herself!  The 
Ritz  hotels,  the  Stattler 
hotels,  the  many  new 
apartment  houses  on 
Park  Avenue,  in  New 
York, — everywhere  we 
are  rushing  to  Adam. 

It  is  a fad,  a phase,  a 
transitory  enthusiasm, 
but  it  will  leave  charm- 
ing results  behind  it.  If 
I were  asked  to  coin  a 
modern  expression  for 
the  early  architecture  of 
Vermont,  I should  say 
they  did  “wooden  Ritz” 

— and  1 think  I should 
be  understood. 

It  is  a sophisticated 
art,  but  an  art  still  sound 
and  vigorous.  Canons 
of  judgment  in  these 
matters  are  peculiarly 
personal,  and  my  indi- 
vidual rating  of  our  na- 
tional periods  gives  first 
place  to  the  earlier,  more  naive  structures  in 
which  the  broader  elements  of  mass  and  propor- 
tion, fenestration  and  austere  profile  seem  to  fall 


Cornice  Detail. 

THE  WAIN  WRIGHT  HOUSE, 
MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT. 


into  a harmony  that  is 
inevitable  and  was,  prob- 
ably, unconscious.  Ver- 
mont is  not  without  her 
examples  of  this  chaste 
style,  as  in  the  old  Con- 
stitution House  in  Wind- 
sor, illustrated  on  page  4, 
built  in  1777,  and  hap- 
pily restored  with  a rev- 
erent regard  to  the  an- 
cient law  of  severity. 

More  characteristic  by 
far,  however,  are  such 
bits  of  pure  Adam  detail 
as  the  charming  door  of 
the  Sherman  Evarts 
House,  also  in  Windsor, 
iliustrated  on  page  12, 
or  the  ingenious  inter- 
laced frieze  on  one  of  the 
stately  residences  of 
Middlebury,  known  as 
the  Wainwright  House, 
which  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  addition  to  a 
classic  background  of  a motive  which  could  be 
properly  executed  in  wood,  and  wood  alone. 
Less  fortunate,  but  of  singular  interest  in  illus- 
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trating  a subtle  approach 
to  the  decadence  of  over- 
refinement, is  the  curious 
porch  of  the  Meecham- 
Ainsworth  House  in 
Castleton,  illustrated  on 
page  13,  where  we  see 
the  ingenuity  of  the  skil- 
ful workman  combining 
three  types  of  arches,  the 
semicircle,  the  elliptical 
and  the  stilted,  in  a single 
motif.  Far  more  than 
the  usual  refinement  in 
design  and  proportion 
are  found  in  the  General 
Strong  House  at  Ver- 
gennes,  Frontispiece  and 
page  5.  Here  General 
Strong  lived  while  he 
and  Macdonough  were 
building  the  fleet  which 
won  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

In  general,  we  may  say 
of  the  Colonial  architec- 
ture of  Vermont  that  it 
was  a true  and  dignified  expression  of  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  its  period,  nor  can  we  ask 
more  of  any  generation.  In  its  studious  devel- 


opment of  classic  orna- 
ment and  general  excel- 
lence of  taste  it  goes  far 
to  rebut  the  quaint  as- 
sumption of  J.  Norman, 
an  earlier  precursor  of 
Asher  Benjamin,  who 
prefaces  his  hand-book 
with  the  encouraging 
statement  that  architec- 
ture should  be  univer- 
sally practiced,  as  it  is 
“so  easy  as  to  be  ac- 
quired in  leisure  times, 
when  the  Business  of  the 
Day  is  over,  by  way  of 
Diversion.” 

1 herewith  formally 
pin  upon  Mr.  Norman’s 
breast  a medal, proclaim- 
ing him  to  be  the  great 
originator  of  that  vast 
army  of  home-builders 
who  firmly  believe  that 
they  planned  their  own 
houses  and  that  the  ar- 
chitect merely  drew  some 
white  lines  on  blue  paper  putting  on  some  figures 
and  arranged  the  staircase  so  that  it  did  not  end 
in  the  living-room  fireplace. 


Cornice  Detail. 

THE  SHERMAN  EVARTS  HOUSE, 
WINDSOR,  VERMONT. 


THE  SHERMAN  EVARTS  HOUSE,  WINDSOR,  VERMONT. 
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THE  SHERMAN  EVARTS  HOUSE, 
WINDSOR,  VERMONT. 


DETAILS. 

HOUSE  AT  CASTLETON,  VERMONT. 


ENTRANCE 

THE  JOHONNOT  HOUSE,  WINDSOR,  VERMONT. 


ENTRANCE  DETAIL.  ENTRANCE  DETAIL. 

MEECI IAM-AINSWORTI I HOUSE,  CASTLETON,  VERMONT.  THE  HARRIETT  LANE  HOUSE,  WINDSOR,  VERMONT. 


THE  FULLERTON  HOUSE,  WINDSOR,  VERMONT.  Entrance  Detail. 


WHITE  PINE-AND  WHERE  TO  USE  IT 

ii 

SPECIFICATION  CLAUSES  FOR  A HOUSE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
WHERE  QUALITY  IS  FIRST  AND  COST  A 
SECONDARY  CONSIDERATION 

Prepared  by  LOUIS  ROBERT  HOLSKE 

Specification  Writer  for  McKim , Mead  &■  White,  Architects 

In  the  introductory  article  to  “White  Pine — and  Where  to  Use  It,”  it  was  stated  that  a short  cut  was  needed  to  help  the  architect  to 
incorporate  the  information  contained  in  the  White  Pine  Standard  Grading  Rules  Book  into  his  specifications.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  data  presented  in  this  article  is  in  such  form  as  to  be  not  only  of  value,  but  also  of  practical  use. — Editor’s  Note. 


THOUGH  there  is  no  universal  form  of 
specification  for  a given  building,  each 
architect  having  his  own  method  of  in- 
dicating the  requirements  as  to  material  and 
workmanship,  the  White  Pine  Bureau  offers  the 
following  Specification  for  White  Pine,  which 
may  be  incorporated  into  any  form  in  current 
use.  In  working  it  out  it  has  been  borne  in  mind 
that  to  be  of  use  to  architects  it  must  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible.  Clause  A will  be  common  to 
the  specifications  for  the  three  classes  of  house. 
The  application  has  been  divided  into  three 
clauses,  B,  C,  and  D,  for  structural,  exterior  and 
interior  uses  respectively.  C and  D could 
readily  be  united  in  the  interest  of  greater 
brevity.  This,  however,  would  be  affected  by 
the  classification  adopted  by  the  architect  in 
writing  his  specification.  Some  architects  clas- 
sify everything  in  woodwork  under  Carpentry, 
others  divide  it  into  Rough  Carpentry,  Exterior 
Finish  and  Interior  Finish,  etc. 

The  fact  has  often  been  emphasized  that 
“blanket  clauses”  are  ambiguous  and  that  their 
interpretation  invariably  adds  appreciably  to 
the  cost  of  the  structure.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  instances 
where  it  is  necessary  to  use  absolutely  Clear 
White  Pine,  architects  often  make  the  mistake 
of  specifying  “Clear  White  Pine”  for  all  uses, 
where  in  many  cases  a lower  grade  would  be 
more  suitable  and  considerably  less  expensive. 
The  client  would  have  as  satisfactory  and  as 
durable  a house;  the  architect  would  gain  pres- 
tige through  creating  a house  which -combines 
maximum  quality  with  proper  cost.  Clear 
White  Pine  for  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  however, 
does  not  come  in  this  category,  as  sash,  doors 
and  blinds  are  products  of  factories  and  are  cut 
from  White  Pine  stock  which  yields  the  required 
amount  of  clear  wood,  although  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  grade  from  which  it  is  cut  is  not 


“Clear.”  This  grade  is  known  as  “White  Pine 
Factory  Lumber”  and  is  essentially  for  cutting- 
up  purposes,  or  other  shop  uses  where  sections  ot 
clear  lumber  are  required. 

There  are  three  fundamental  sets  of  White 
Pine  Standard  Grading  Rules,  one  or  more  of 
which  is  familiar  to  all  White  Pine  wholesale 
and  retail  lumber  dealers  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  architect  should  determine  which 
of  these  three  is  applicable  in  the  territory  of 
the  contemplated  building  before  writing  his 
specification.  Any  contractor  or  local  retail 
lumber  dealer  should  be  able  to  give  him  this 
information.  The  architect  can  then  specify 
the  grades  under  whichever  of  the  three  sets 
applies.  It  may  be  found  that  White  Pine  is 
sometimes  sold  by  lumber  dealers  under  local 
names,  although  the  dealer  has  purchased  the 
lumber  from  the  manufacturers  under  one  of  the 
three  standard  sets  of  grades.  Every  dealer  must 
therefore  know  the  grades  as  called  for  in  the 
accompanying  Specification,  and  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  any  confusion  or  misinterpretation. 

While  White  Pine  is  the  wood  par  excellence 
for  all  construction  uses,  there  may  be,  perhaps, 
a question  as  to  the  advisability  of  specifying  it 
for  general  framing  purposes.  Clause  B of  the 
model  Specification  states  the  grades  which 
should  be  used  if  it  is  decided  to  build  of  White 
Pine  throughout.  There  are  other  structural 
woods,  lower  in  cost  and  almost  equal  to  White 
Pine,  for  sills,  posts,  girders,  etc.,  but  for  studding 
and  framing  for  doors  and  windows  it  is  par- 
ticularly recommended.  There  is  no  shrinkage 
nor  swelling,  no  warping  nor  twisting,  in  White 
Pine,  and  a door  or  window  hung  in  a White 
Pine  frame  will  not  stick  or  bind,  nor  will  the 
plaster  crack.  In  these  cases  the  slight  extra 
first  cost  is  more  than  offset  by  the  future  sav- 
ing in  repairs. 
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